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\. EONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


Ww hom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............- ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Centennial Summer by Albert E. Idell 
Heaven Is a Sunswept Hill by Earl Guy 
Starbuck by John Selby 

Trio by Dorothy Baker 

Katherine Christian by Hugh Walpole 
Late and Soon by E. M. Delafield 


Centennial Summer by Albert E. Idell 


® The Literary Guild choice for August, this lei- 
surely story of Philadelphia during the 1876 Ex- 
position has a summerlike quality. It is romantically 
colored, casual, and a little soporific. The Rogers 
family are lower-class counterparts of the Days in 
Life With Father, especially as regards the head of 
the house. He is a railroad man, huge, handsome, 
stentorian. Beneath her pretty show of femininity, 
Mrs. Rogers is rocklike and no mean manager. The 
three daughters of this pair are Teresina, beauti- 
ful and petulant; Julia, demure but knowledgeable; 
and young Georgina, a ghastly imp. The only son 
is Henry, just expelled from school and bent on 
mischief. ‘ 

Mrs. Rogers’ spectacular sister, Teresina Las- 
calles, comes from ‘her Paris home for the Exposi- 
tion bringing with her her strapping nephew, 
Philippe. Such story as there is, is concerned with 
the battle over Philippe waged by the older girls, 
Aunt Teresina’s flirtation with Mr. Rogers, the day- 
to-day crises in a lively household, and particulars 


of the Exposition. The author has obviously given . 


minute attention to period details such as dress 
and furniture, and is inclined to clutter up his 
pages with them till his book resembles a Victorian 
parlor. They overwhelm the anemic story. But, all 
in all, his work makes diverting summer reading: 
light, nostalgic, and as conventional as a telegraph 
post. 

It may be remarked that Mrs. Rogers is a Cath- 
olic, as are her daughters. Their religion seems 
scarcely as much a part of them as their bonnets. 
Thus, Julia, often referred to as “saintly” (which 
here seems a synonym for timid, prim, and solitary), 
has no scruple about surrender to the man she is 
about to marry, or about being married by a min- 
ister. A priest figures rather prominently in the 
story. He is sympathetically pictured, yet some 
of his statements are out of character. 

(Henry Holt, $2.75) 


Heaven Is a Sunswept Hill by Earl Guy 

> The impact of a spring flood on a lower Missis- 
sippi community is the theme of this slight but 
carefully done novel. Sam and Matty Drindle are 
a young married couple with two small daughters. 
They work hard for the subsistence and the meager 
comforts that they get from their bottom lands 

(Continued on last page) 
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Never before has the door to China been thrown so 
wide open to Catholic missionaries as it is today. 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek declares: “Catholic mis- 
sionaries, at the risk of iheir own lives, have shown 
the quality of mercy that blesses him that gives and 
him that takes. In deed and in spirit their all-em- 
bracing charity is like manna dropped in the way 
of a starved people.” 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, addressing his 
cadets, declared: “Today I propose to you a model 
for your lives as future officers of the Republic. That 
model is the Catholic missionary as found in China. 
These priests are singlehearted, constant, persever- 
ing, undaunted by uny obstacle, unremitting in their 
work.” 


A nation of 450,000,000 people turns grateful eyes to 
these messengers of Christ who bring help and 
healing in China's hour of direst need. 


And just at this moment of opportunity, a lack of 
funds threatens to force us to close many of our 
missions. 


Send your donations, however little you can aftord, 
to 


The Bishop O'Gara Emergency Fund 


THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 























* Mention 
> Ross Hoffman, student of current af- 
fairs as well as of history, contributes 
the article The West and Russia. A con- 
vert to the Faith, Dr. Hoffman is at pres- 
ent professor of Modern History on the 
Fordham University Graduate Faculty. 
He is the author of many books, The 
Organic State, The Great Republic, etc. 
His latest work, written in collaboration 
with C.-G. Haines, Origins and Back- 


ground of the Second World War, is re- 
viewed in this issue. 


> A prominent French editor before the 
war, a private in the French Army be- 
fore its demobilization in June 1940, 
Paul Bringuier presents to our readers 
Giraud—Soldier of France. M. Bringuier, 
now in the United States, was a mem- 
ber of the French underground move- 
ment and participated in the over- 
throw of the Vichy regime in Algiers. 


>» A frequent contributor to our pages 
is the head of the Washington Office of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, John C. 
O’Brien. He was formerly connected 
for some ten years with the New York 
Herald Tribune. This month Mr. 
O’Brien gives an analysis of the cost of 
the war in Money Worries of Congress. 


> Evelyn B. Coogan, Mother’s Editor of 
Child’s Life, writes on the vital place 
women today are holding in industry 
in the article Ladies of the Lathe and 
Torch. Born in Texas, the wife of a 
doctor, the mother of three children, 
Mrs. Coogan is now living in Chiacgo. 


> Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., presents 
our readers with a sketch of that versa- 
tile priest, Father Daniel Lord, S.J., in 
Lord—Of Many Works. Writing from 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, 
the author tells us that after a preview 
of the article Fr. Lord’s comment was 
that the subject bore a faint resem- 
hlance to someone he thought he might 
have met somewhere—but whom he was 
now seeing as through rose colored 


olasses 


> From Santiago, Chile, comes the arti- 
cle Little Yellow Brothers of the Incas. 
The author John W. White, is no stran- 
ger to our pages. He is the New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent in Chile. 
Many years of his life have been spent 
in newspaper work in South America. 
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Peace Begins At Home 


F'OR some time there has been a great deal of talk 
about how we are going to win the peace after we 
have won the war. Volumes of peace plans are mul- 
tiplying daily. Already they fill many shelves. Before 
the peace is finally made they will probably fill a 
good-sized library. — 

The situation in this country during recent months 
would make the optimism of most of the peace plan- 
ners humorous if the matter were not so serious. We 
are setting out to bring peace to all the world after the 
victory and yet we can't even keep the peace on our 
own home front. We are going to bring economic 
progress, monetary stability, and free political insti- 
tutions to all mankind and in the meantime we are 
using up our energies in fighting one another. 


WHILE our soldiers are turning back the tide that 
was running so long against us, we civilians have 
been doing a pretty poor job on the home front. We 
have had strikes, constantly rising prices, food short- 
ages in commodities of which we have a plentiful 
supply, inequitable distribution of food, black markets, 
wasted resources, uncontrolled spending, and the con- 
stant threat of inflation hanging like the sword of 
Damocles over our heads. 

And instead of meeting this situation with unity and 
determination we have been scrapping with one an- 
other. Our leaders have set the example. They have 
been engaged for months in what has been called the 
“Battle of Washington.” It has been a battle of per- 
sonalities, of classes, of economic groups, of bureau- 
crats, of legislators, and of administrators. 


A FEW of the protagonists in the struggle have been 
the President and Congress, the President and John 
L. Lewis, Mr. Lewis and the WLB, Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Jones, Chester Davis and Mr. Vinson, Mr. Ickes 
and the WLB, Mr. Byrnes and the WLB, Mr. Jeffers and 
Elmer Davis, Mr. Patterson and Mr. Jeffers, and so on 
back to the days before Pearl Harbor. 

And the “Battle of Washington” isn't over by any 
means; none of the basic causes of these continuing 
feuds has been removed, nothing really effective has 
been done to prevent the struggle from going on un- 
endingly. 

In the meantime our cause is suffering from these 
prolonged bickerings. Essential production for war 
purposes is being retarded. Time that should be spent 


in facilitating the manufacture of the weapons of war 
is being wasted by legislators and bureaucrats in 
endless discussions over policies and procedures. 

People are confused. Some are losing confidence in 
a government which cannot keep its own house in or- 
der. Soldiers at the front are beginning to wonder if 
we at home realize that there is a war being waged 
on a dozen different and difficult battle fronts. 


Our prestige abroad is threatened. Some among our 
allies are beginning to look askance at us and to won- 
der if we are sufficiently mature to realize the serious- 
ness of the struggle in which we are engaged. Our 
influence at the peace table after victory and in the re- 
construction of the postwar world is being jeopardized. 

To add to our confusion and shame we have had 
the “'zoot suit” riots of Los Angeles and the “Battle of 
Detroit.” In the latter, Negroes and whites vied with 
one another in rioting, shooting, beatings, arson, and 
looting. We were treated to the spectacle of American 
citizens beating and killing one another when they 
should have been working for the destruction of their 
common enemies. 

And these troubles were not subversively inspired. 
They were not instigated by foreign agitators nor by 
enemy aliens. They were purely American—and the 
disgrace of them is known in every civilized land, to 
the confusion of our friends and the joy of our enemies. 


It’s time we Americans did a little self-questioning. 
If we can’t keep peace among ourselves how are we 
going to keep it with our fellow members of the United 
Nations? How are we going to bring peace to a world 
on the brink of chaos and ruin? How are we even 
going to win the victory that will give us the opportu- 
nity to make the peace? 

Like charity, peace begins at home. We must have 
it ourselves before we can give it to the rest of the 
world. We must learn how to keep our own house in 
order before we set out on the task of setting the 
world in order. 


Teatthe, Uabph Fe CP 




















THeRe is no point to criticism that merely finds fault. 
We have already had too much of it on the home front 
in regard to OPA, food, gas, John L. Lewis, Music 
Czar Petrillo, rationing, and 
all the litany of wartime 
woes. Congress has proudly 
stuck its thumbs in its vest 
over its defiance of executive 
wishes, has backed down on subsidies, earmarked ap- 
propriations by the billions, and scampered away from 
the Washington heat. In the meantime, inflation is 
definitely here and no one likes it. The paper certificate 
marked one dollar is the same old green and the same 
old size, but not of the same old value. Price control 
is working poorly. Black markets are on almost a 
door-to-door basis. And through it all the President, 
preoccupied with the war, has left the home problems 
to bickering bureaucrats with conflicting jurisdiction or 
else lack of authority. And Congress has acted like a 
neurotic—jittery, afraid, defiant, irresolute, refusing to 
grapple fearlessly with the financial and economic prob- 
lems of war. 

It has failed to establish a fiscal program capable 
of drawing off inflationary funds. The President gave 
no clue to the kind of tax bill he wanted and Congress 
passed months in dreary, sterile debate. Meanwhile, 
prices kept rising. 

The Treasury with its voluntary war-saving program 
has hardly begun to tap the headwaters of inflationary 
funds. The Farm Bloc in the Senate has thwarted 
every effort to control farm prices. Wage stabilization 
is far from being a conspicuous success. Corporation 
profits have zoomed. Meanwhile, white-collar workers 
and those dependent on pensions or insurance have 
been caught in the pinch. 


Congress and the 
Wartime Muddle 


Back in January of 1942 the President said of the 
Emergency Price Control Act, “Price-control legislation 
alone cannot successfully combat inflation. To do that, 
an adequate tax and fiscal 
program, a broad savings 
program, a sound produc- 
tion program, and an ef- 
fective priorities and ration. 
ing program are all needed. Finally, all bulwarks against 
inflation must fail unless all of us—the business man, 
the worker, the farmer, and the consumer—are deter- 
mined to make these bulwarks hold fast.” 

In the summer of 1943 we are still without a work- 
able program to keep the cost of living down. In the 


Congressmen Back 
Among the People 
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absence of such a program, all government commit- 
ments are in jeopardy. For example, at the basis of the 
dispute in the coal mines is the failure of the Govern- 
ment to stabilize retail prices. Hold-the-line orders 
are mere words unless backed with direct, practical 
measures. 

These direct, practical measures are what the people 
want and have a right to expect. Now that Congress- 
men are back among the people perhaps they will 
become aware of this. Perhaps they will learn that the 
people want (1) assurance of the necessities of life at 
reasonable prices, and (2) wartime spending discour- 
aged by the draining off of some of the excess income 
and by the impounding of the rest, conserving it until 
these war earnings can be spent without loss of pur- 
chasing power once peace has come back to the world. 

We hope that when Congress returns in September 
it will have learned that its constituents are even eager 
to make sacrifices provided these objectives of wartime 
economy are achieved quickly without regard for 
politics, the Farm Bloc, or pressure lobbyists, but with 
wise tolerance and efficient patience. 


Berore the beginning of the new school term it will 
be well to give a few minutes of serious thought to 
education. Catholics know or at least ought to know 
that the fundamental weak- 
ness of the system of educa- 
tion predominant in America 
is its so-called neutral attitude 
toward religion and _ the 
teaching of religious truth, At best such a system can 
train man for only part of his adult responsibilities 
by equipping him with informational knowledge and 
manual skills. 

If consistently applied, this neutral attitude demands 
the abandonment of any attempt to develop the dis- 
tinctively human powers of the intellect and the will, 
for such training eventually necessitates the facing of 
ultimate problems and the assuming of moral and 
religious positions which hypothetically are forbidden 
territory to the neutral system. In spite of theory, how- 
ever, a purely negative attitude on religion and mo- 
rality is impossible. Directly or indirectly, a philosophy 
of life is involved in the neutral educational system 
and experience amply demonstrates that it is not neutral 
and that it is not built on Christian dogma and morals. 
When a definitely anti-Christian philosophy of life 
is not presented, at least an un-Christian one is assumed 
to be the only type in tune with modern times. 


Catholies and 
Edueation 
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There can be no other logical result of a system 
that ignores the great historical fact of the Incarnation 
and its implications for the human race, It becomes 
a question of being for Christ or against Him; it is 
a matter of answering the question once addressed by 
Christ to His disciples, “But who do you say that 
] am?” We know the answer of Peter, ““Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” That is the Catholic 
answer also and it is because we must know Christ: and 
His doctrine and live according to His teaching that 
the Church holds that Christ cannot be excluded from 
the educational system. 

If Catholics would only meditate on this simple truth 
they would be more willing to co-operate with the 
school program of the Church. Thought on the sub- 
ject will make them realize that bringing Christ into 
the school is one way she carries out her commission 
to teach all peoples the revelation entrusted to her by 
her Divine Founder. They will also see the danger 
of taking a position of compromise on this point with 
regard to the education of their own children lest 
those whom they have brought into the world be 
deprived of the heritage of Christ and His Kingdom. 


Wuite thinking about education it will be well for 
Catholic parents to check their personal responsibility 
in this matter. Such thought is necessary because it is 
becoming a more or less as- 
sumed attitude that parents 
have little or nothing to do 
with the education of. their 
children. They forget a pri- 
mary truth that they have the first right and the first 
duty in this matter, a right and duty derived directly 
from their parenthood itself. They may have the 
assistance of the school and of the Church but this 
does not supply a reason for renouncing their rights 
or shirking their duty toward their children. 

Sometimes the failure of those who have attended 
Catholic schools and in a routine manner at least 
have been faithful to Church duties in their youth 
causes wonderment. Too often the blame for these 
failures is placed on the Church and the school, but 
before too hasty a judgment is formed it would be 
well to look to the parents and the home. If this is 
done it will frequently be discovered that the parents 
have failed and not the Church or the school. It is 
far from honest, then, for parents or anyone else to 
cast on other institutions the responsibility for con- 
sequences that are the direct result of the breakdown 
of home discipline. 

The necessity of home discipline is a subject that 
Catholics hear frequently preached from the pulpit but 
many heed it not. With some this attitude is due to 
carelessness or the lack of courage to fulfill their duties 
but others do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
the priest is old-fashioned, that he is not aware of 
recent progress, that he does not understand modern 
youth and therefore his words are to be taken not 
mercly with a pinch of salt but with a fistful. 

To such we offer for consideration some sound ad- 
vice given in an article in This Week on juvenile 
delinquency by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. He makes a 
fine point when he says, “for years we have listened 


Parents and 
Education 
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to some quack theorists and pseudo-psychologists who 
have preached that discipliné and control were bad 
for children—that they should be left uninhibited to 
work out their own life patterns, their own. self-dis- 
cipline” but the fallacy of this, he says, is evident tor 
“you don’t acquire self-discipline if you never learn 
what discipline is.” Mr. Hoover cites many examples 
of undisciplined homes and imposes the following duty 
on parents, “They should insist on obedience and not 
shy away from penalties on wrongdoing. Children may 
not like it any more than soldiers do, but it is the 
one way to make sure that both will react correctly in 
moments of decision and danger.” 

If parents take this counsel to heart and act on it 
they will be actively co-operating with the Church and 
the school and they will make a definite contribution 
to the welfare of individual, family, and State. 


Tue visit of General Giraud to the United States has 
served as an occasion for renewed outpourings on the 
part of certain very vocal elements in this country 
against our Government's pol- 
icy toward the tangled affairs 
of the French nation. Like 
most individuals who have no 
responsibilities and do not 
have to face practical situations, these purveyors of 
advice to the President and the State Department 
present a very simple formula, and that is an all-out 
support of General de Gaulle and the Free French 
movement. But is it quite as simple as it sounds? 

With no intention of taking anything away from 
the credit of General de Gaulle for his determination 
to keep up the struggle against the Nazis, it must be 
borne in mind that De Gaulle had no influence with 
the Frenchmen in control of Africa and while they 
were willing to deal with Americans they would have 
nothing to do with De Gaulle. In these circumstances, 
were our leaders to subordinate the success of their 
plans to the promotion of De Gaullist interests? 

General Giraud was selected for the work in Africa 
because he was not entangled with either the Vichy 
Government or with De Gaulle. When everything did 
not go as planned originally, General Giraud proved 
himself a true French patriot and subordinated his 
personal ambitions to the success of the common en- 
deavor. He has firmly adhered to the policy that the 
first task is to win the war and not hatch political plans 
for the government of France after the war. Because 
he puts the interests of France first, the British and 
American Governments have found it possible to deal 
with Giraud whereas they have found it difficult to 
deal with De Gaulle. 

The fact that so many expatriates, refugees (mostly 
non-French), and so-called friends of France here and 
in England are for De Gaulle is no proof that the 
French people want him as their leader. Both our 
government and that of Great Britain have given 
the most solemn assurances that when the French 
people are free they shall have the opportunity, with- 
out outside interference, to sclect their own leaders 
and government. Why not wait until we know whom 
the French people want before taking sides and in 
the meantime get on with the war? 


De Gaulle, Giraud, 
and France 








Wak not only disrupts economic life, but unfortunately 
it unsettles the social and moral outlook of many. One 
aspect of the problem is wartime marriages. How to 
meet this situation is causing 
concern to pastors, parents, 
and others interested in the 
welfare of the individuals 
involved, to say nothing of 
future social welfare which is so intimately bound up 
with the stability of the family. 

lo those who contemplate marriage during wartime, 
we recommend the consideration of some excellent 
ideas expressed by Monsignor Begin of Cleveland. 
Those who are thinking of marriage at this time are 
divided into three categories: 

1) Couples who had kept company before the war 
with the intention of being married, or who were 
actually engaged. 

2) Those who have met since the outbreak of the 
war and face the possibility of the man’s being con- 
scripted. ‘ 

3) Those who have met after the man had already 
been in the armed forces. 

lo these the following advice is given: To the first 
group, Monsignor Begin says, “All other things being 
equal, get married now.” 
counsels, “If you know each other well enough and 
have considered all the consequences of marriage, enter 
into a solemn public form of engagement mutually 
binding to marriage after the war is over.” To the third 
group he offers the sound advice, “Forget each other 
now and spare yourselves the embarrassment of being 
forgotten later.” 

We think this is a very sane attitude. If followed, it 
will do much toward upholding the sanctity of marriage 
and insure the future happiness of those who may be 
tempted to enter ill-advised unions under the stress of 
romantic but unstable impulses. 


Wartime 
Marriage 


Sreixes during wartime and the indictment of labor 
leaders for racketeering have served to create a certain 
amount of antiunion feeling in this country. Advantage 
is being taken of these un- 
pleasant facts to attempt to 
bring discredit on all labor 
unions. On this point we 
must be fair and cautious and 
not give way to hysteria nor to universal condemnation. 
As in all controversial matters, we should let reason 
rule our judgment after all aspects of the issue have 
been considered. 

That there are abuses in labor unions cannot be 
denied. That in some cases crooks and Reds have 
gained controlling positions is certain. But does this 
justify universal condemnation cf unionism? No more 
than the fact that some civil officials are corrupt makes 
it logical to demand the suppression of all civil govern- 
ment. Unionism is right in principle, in practice it 
has brought good results. What should concern every- 
one who has the interests of labor at heart is not how 
io do away with unions but how to remedy faults. 

We have no intention of going over the whole field 
of suggestions along this line, There is one general 
recommendation, however, that we hope every member 
of a labor union will ‘take to heart. If unionism is 


The Individual 
and the Union 


To the second group he 
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to be of benefit to the individual and to society, then 
every member of a union ought to be aroused to a 
sense of personal responsibility for the policy of his 
union and vigilant of the kind of leadership to which 
he entrusts his welfare. Too many union members are 
content to pay dues and take no further interest in 
their organization, 

There is no way of having democratic, decent union- 
ism without an intelligent, active rank and file. Unless 
every member of a union does his best to prepare 
himself for this kind of intelligent and active participa. 
tion in the meetings and the elections of his union, he 
himself will be victimized and the cause of unionism 
will suffer. 


Ir woup be interesting to take a poll of our fighting 
men to find out just who is the most popular lady with 
them. If pictures are any criterion, we'll wager that 
one lady’s picture, usually 
struck on metal, is found 
more among Protestant as 
well as Catholic boys than 
anybody else’s, And she’s not 
a movie star, nor a glamour girl, nor a canteen hostess. 
Not that she isn’t beautiful. She is. She’s the loveliest 
of women. Not that she has no glamour. She has. A 
blue glamour, cool, haunting. She may not be found 
at any servicemen’s canteen, She’s too busy building 
morale in Sicily and North Africa, in Pacific islands 
and in camps stretched across a continent. She has a 
marvelous knack for giving a fellow’s spirit a lift when 
there’s no music, no fun, when he’s all alone and just 
can’t help thinking. 

Day after day during the past month this lady has 
been serenaded on Broadway. Between hit parade jive 
and Cole Porter’s Begin the Beguine, time was taken 
out to salute this First Lady of a serviceman’s heart. 
And the song that was sung named this lady’s name, a 
simple name, even a sweet name. Over and over they 
sang it. The name was Mary. The song was Gounod’s 
Ave Maria. And every head was bowed in the silence 
that applauded more loudly than hands. 

There is nothing remarkable about Mary’s popu- 
larity once you know her. After all, long ago she won 
even God's heart and He chose her of all the women 
ever made to call Mother. It’s litthe wonder, then, that 
a medal with her picture stamped upon it should be 
found beneath so many uniforms next to so many hearts 
—brave hearts, hearts afraid, lonely hearts, hearts that 
want to be clean. 

The fifteenth of this month is the feast of Mary’s 
Assumption into Heaven. Like everyone else, Mary 
died. She had gone on living through the years after 
that Friday when her Son was crucified. But when Mary 
died, she was not buried. God took her body up to 
Heaven, reunited it with her soul, and there Mary is 
living at this minute, Queen of all the Heavenly Court, 
Queen of Heaven and Earth. 

No barren title, this. Mary is our Queen. And the 
thing that interests her most is our life and our death. 
In these days when for so many [fe is playing hide- 
and-seek with death, Mary is busy strengthening hearts 
and saving souls. Busy being the comforter of the 
afflicted, star of the sea, refuge of sinners. Busy being 
the First Lady of fighting men’s hearts. 


First Lady 
of Hearts 
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Black Star 


The British lion guards the Suez Canal, vital link in the trunk line of communications girding the globe 


HE defeat of the Axis Powers, 

which first overturned the world 
and then came near to mastering it 
in 1941-1942, has now become a cer- 
tainty, and that within the not-far- 
distant future. As in the last war the 
expansion of German military power 
from the gates of Paris tothe Ukraine 
and Caucasus, and from the North 
Sea to Bagdad, only multiplied the 
forces that worked the Reich’s un- 
doing, so today the still mightier 
Axis combination has forged a world 
coalition which it cannot conquer 
and from which it will be compelled 
to seek terms. 

Nothing, of course, in human af- 
fairs is really certain save the just 
judgments of God. Nothing is proof 
against blunder and folly. Men hold- 


ine victory in their hands often have 


thrown it away, and we cannot be 
sure, even at this auspicious hour, 
that some egregious error may not 
cost us the fruits of complete success. 
But there is every reason to believe 
that the great coalition will gain the 
military decision and that its leading 
members will arrange the setting for 
history’s next era. They will do this 
even if the war is concluded on terms 
that are not exactly “unconditional 
surrender.” For they will have held 
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the Atlantic, opened the Mediter- 
ranean, defended the Near and 
Middle East and India, and re- 
covered the dominance of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. To hold these 
positions securely spells victory in 
the war, and the organization of that 
security is the essence of the peace- 
making task. 

We see this plainly when we lay 
aside ideological spectacles that dis- 
tort a vision of the world and regard 
the concrete scene of the world com- 
munity that embraces all the great 
populous regions of the earth, all the 
industrial, trading, and sea-faring 
peoples: the “civilized” world of 
material and political progress. The 
backbone of this world has been a 
zigzagging set of trunk lines of com- 
munication and defense spanning 


The West needs Russia, and 
Russia needs the West, in 
order to set up a stable and 
peaceful world community 


after the war has been won 
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the North Atlantic, converging 
through the Mediterranean to Suez 
and the Near East, crossing the 
Arabian and Bengalese Seas to the 
East Indies, China, and Japan, and 
then diverging across the North 
Pacific to San Francisco and Panama. 

Before the development of air 
power, protection of these lines was 
largely the work of navies. The plane 
is now an equally important arm 
and it has widened the belt of 
strategic positions, southward to 
Brazil, West Africa, Madagascar, 
Australia and the central Pacific is- 
lands, northward to Iceland, Green- 
land, Alaska and the Aleutians. But 
the plane will not render the ship 
obsolete nor redistribute the earth’s 
great population centers. The global 
backbone thickens; it does not break 
or alter its essential structure. 

Before 1914 defense of the great 
trunk lines was provided almost com- 
pletely by the British and French Em- 
pires, by the Germans (who had a 
great navy and were planted in 
Africa and the Pacific) , by the Japa- 
nese Empire, and by our own coun- 
try, then in its adolescence as a 
World Power. These were the main 
guardians of world peace and on 
their discharge of that function— 




















The backbone of the civilized world consists of a set of lines of communication and defense which must be 


that is, on their maintenance of law 
and rights—depended the balance of 
powe the European state-system, 
the safety of Russia from external 
ager m, the freedom of Latin 
Amer! the sec urity of the British 
Dominions and of Dutch, Spanish. 
and Portuguese possessions in Africa 
and Asia 

[t is of utmost importance to realize 
that Russian Empire, although 
one the world’s so-called Great 
Powers, had no part in guarding the 
ereat trunk lines; rather was it a 
Margi! force that seemed to press 
upon them. Sprawled over north 
Eurasia, it was barred from effective 
assertion of power and interest on 
the sea. From Baltic Germany across 
Carpathian Hungary to the Balkans 
and Turkey, and all through the 
British imperial stronghold in South 
Asia China and Japan, it was 
feared as a restless, expansive, dis- 
turbil hing. It linked in one 


amorp! system an agglomeration 
of peoples including the civilized 
Europeans of St. Petersburg, War- 
saw, Odessa, and the Black Sea 
gion, as well as the most 
tribesmen of Siberia and 

\t any time it could as- 
spect of Asia threatening 
or of Europe expanding in 
\n integral part of neither con- 

system, it straddled both; 
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and this was true in the cultural 
sphere no less than in the political. 
Russia confronted both the pagan 
East and the Catholic and Protestant 
West as another and different “world.” 
Under the Romanoffs as under the 
Bolsheviks it seemed “an enigma 
wrapped in a mystery.” 

From the Crimean War (1854- 
1856) to the early years of the twen- 
tieth century British imperialists 
viewed Russia as a double-headed 
enemy (the two-headed eagle was the 
blazon of the Romanoff empire!) 
potentially or actively threatening 
both the balance of power in Europe 
and Britain’s imperial security from 
the East Mediterranean to the treaty 
ports of China. To guard against 
that enemy Britain drew close to 
Germany in the 18g0’s and allied 
with Japan in 1902. Even in the last 
years before 1914, when the German 
peril had eclipsed apprehensions of 
Russia, the anti-Russian tradition in 
Britain was far from being extinct. 
The great dilemma of the Foreign 
Office was how to utilize Russia as a 
balancing weight against German 
preponderance in Europe without 
paying too heavy compensation for 
this in Asia—that is, without admit- 
ting the Russians to positions from 
which they might shake the security 
of India, The dilemma was not re- 
solved by the famous Anglo-Russian 


accord of 1907; right down to 1914 
the British writhed upon its horns. 

Now the war of 1914-1918 not only 
revealed as never before the inter- 
connected structure of world political 
and economiccommunity, but showed 
forth a momentous political fact 
which, unfortunately, not many 
realized to the full; or if they did 
their memories were short. The fact 
was this: Russia, although un- 
doubtedly “another world,” had 
need of the great global community, 
and the latter had need of Russia, if 
both were to rest secure. The great 
community broke from within; for 
the first time in a century a Euro- 
pean “Great Power” which was also 
a World Power, collided with the 
British Empire, chief guardian of the 
great trunk lines. 

Had Britain stood aside the war 
would have been limited and “Euro- 
pean,” like the conflicts of 1859, 
1866, and 1870. Because she came in 
it was at once extended to the At 
lantic and Pacific, and to all five 
continents. Britain intervened be- 
cause the German purpose, un- 
declared but implicit, was to over- 
turn the European balance of power, 
dominate Russia and the Ottoman 
Near and Middle East, and so gain 
effective headship of the world com- 
munity by controlling the most vital 
section of its trunk lines. That Ger- 
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many failed to achieve her aim was 
owing to a combination of circum- 
stances of which the main one was 
Russia’s heroic three years’ resistance. 

The armies of the Czar saved the 
Western Powers in 1914 by forcing 
Germany to engage heavily on the 
eastern front without first conquer- 
ing France. All through 1915 they 
sustained the brunt of German 
offensive action, thus providing the 
French with a breathing spell and 
the British with the time needed to 
become a first-class military power. 
Russia was mortally wounded that 
year, and yet in 1916 she rose anew 
and smote the Central Powers a blow 
that saved Italy, relieved the French 
at Verdun, and maintained a furious 
pressure in Poland while the British 
dealt death to Germans on the 
Somme. 

Had Russia fallen instead of only 
tottering in the succeeding winter, it 
cannot be doubted that the Central 
Powers would have marched to the 
Nile and the Persian Gulf in 1917. 
Italy would have gone down as 
France and Britain were excluded 
from the eastern Mediterranean; 
Africa would have been opened to 
invasion and the British Empire 
would have toppled in Asia; in which 
event it can hardly be doubted that 
Japan would have changed sides to 
share the spoils of victory. And we 


would have seen what we came even 
nearer to seeing in 1942—when again 
the Russians saved us. 

Had such a strategy been possible 
for the Germans in 1917—and only 
the exigencies of the Russian front 
forbade it—there would have been 
no need to launch the U-boat cam- 
paign that brought the United States 
into the war. Germany could have 
won without this. She could have 
won also without there being in our 
uninstructed country any immediate 
realization of what so mighty a world 
revolution would portend: German- 
Japanese control of Eurasia and the 
great trunk lines that zigzag along 
its western, southern, and eastern 
lands, wherein live two-thirds of the 
human race. France would have be- 
come a province, Britain at best an 
appendage of this system; while we 
must surely have passed from isolated 
impotence to colonial degradation. 

Our 1918 salvation we owe, there- 
fore, to the Russians, in the sense 
that they engaged and exhausted the 
enemy sufficiently for us to be able 
to defeat him. But instead of sharing 
the fruits of victory, they drank the 
cup of defeat, civil war, and dis- 
memberment. Russia went down 
without knowing that her salvation 
too was at hand had she but per- 
severed a little longer, since by 1917 
the Allies were at last in good posi- 
tion to succor her and indeed were 
effectively doing that when the Bol- 
sheviks inserted their evil wedge. Nor 
did the Russians ever afterward learn 
that the Allies really wanted to save 
and not betray them. In years that 
followed they were taught instead to 
see the great community as a single 
enemy in which former friends and 
former foes comprised one thing: one 
ubiquitous, acquisitive, hostile force 
—‘“world capitalism” with its “rob- 
ber” League of Nations. 

That illusion—produced by think- 
ing in terms of ideological abstrac- 
tions instead of concrete social and 
political realities—drew Russia back 
into her mystic self, back into a 
suspicious and hostile isolationism 
broken only by her campaign of revo- 
lutionary propaganda throughout 
the “capitalist world.” This of course 
put the West on guard and widened 
the gulf between the two “worlds” 
that should have learned that neither 
can stand secure without the other’s 
support. But of course the Russians 
were not the only victims of such 


illusive thinking. It was rife in the 
West also, even among statesmen 
who had no excuse for such sins of 
the mind. Only a few political 
leaders, such as Louis Barthou and 
Winston Churchill, were not misled 
by this kind of erroneous judgment 
in the decade before 1939. 

Heavy penalties for this faulty 
thinking have been paid on both 
sides, and even now we cannot be 
sure it has been corrected. We of the 
West and the great community still 
show a temptation to permit our per- 
fectly rational suspicions of the So- 
viet Republic to interfere with the 
only course of conduct that can pos- 
sibly remove the ground of those 
suspicions. So strong was Russia’s 
own old bogey down to June 1941, 
that some “well-informed persons” 
at Moscow expected a British naval 
attack in the Black Sea and the Baltic 
to follow the assault of the German 
Wehrmacht. We have similar “well- 
informed persons” who fear that the 
battered and impoverished Soviet 
Republic will capture and destroy 
Western civilization at the end of 
the war. 

Now we shall do well to banish 
fears and look at facts. The long 
estrangement between Russia and 
the greater world community was 
the prime cause that gave the Axis 
Powers an opportunity to resume 
pursuit of the same purposes that 
motivated them in 1914-1918. The 
Japanese, by acquiring Pacific is- 
land bases and strengthening their 
hold on China, and through the 
virtual elimination of Russia as a 
Great Power in East Asia, had upset 
the Far East balance of power and 
gained a position wherein by cau- 
tious, shrewd bargaining and ex- 
ploitation of the world’s war weari- 
ness, they could prepare a southward 
offensive for seizing Indonesia. This 
would drive China to the wall, isolate 
Australia, turn the British out of 
India, and yield to Japan mastery of 
the Pacific and Indian Ocean sections 
of her great trunk lines. That is their 
present strategic purpose and they 
nearly attained it a year ago. 

In preparing for the ripened 
moment, which came in 1931, noth- 
ing was more advantageous to them 
than Russia’s exclusion from the 
League of Nations and the i922 
treaties of Washington, her diplo- 
matic nonintercourse with the United 
States, and her estrangement in gen- 
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eral from the whole Western world. 
Even today the failure to effect a 
concert with Russia in Pacific and 
Asiatic matters profits the Nipponese 
war lords. 

Similarly in Europe, the chasm be- 
tween Russia and the West provided 
the Germans—who in 1918 had only 
been defeated and pumished, not con- 
guered nor converted—with their op- 
portunity to revive as a great eco- 
nomic and political power while still 
nursing the same ambitions that had 
fired their devastating effort. They 
played Moscow against the West and 
the West against Moscow from 1918 
onward, until they were in a position 
to defy both, to drive both into 
appeasement, and then to open 
bridges of power to Asia and Africa 
through alliances with Japan and 
Italy. 

I'he German purpose was not to 
subjugate the Western European 
Powers by direct military conquest, 
but to go east, to marry Russia or to 
kill her, to dominate a vast Eurasian 
empire or alliance whereby Germans 
became masters of the Near and 
Middle East and forced the British 
and French Empires into a protected 
dependence. Success for this aim im- 
plied exactly what was threatened in 
the previous war: seizure of the 
world’s great artery. 

There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of Hitler’s repeated decla- 
ration that he did not wish to fight 
France and Britain, since he much 
preferred to go east and there find 
the means to make both of them his 
wards. He meant what he said in 
1939 when he offered Nevile Hender- 
son a German guarantee of the Brit- 
ish Empire! If in his relations with 
Russia he preferred murder to mar- 
riage, in the West his preference 
went the other way. It may well be 
that is why he chose in 1940 only to 
batter and wound Britain (the cave- 
man way of winning a bride!) and 
that his strategy remained essentially 
unchanged from 1939 to 1942, when 
at last the grim disasters at Stalin- 
grad and El Alamein, followed by 
the arrival of Americans in full force 
on the African scene, spelled out his 
certain failure. 

But Hitler almost captured the 
Middle East and closed the Eastern 
Mediterranean, even as The Japanese 
almost got command of the Indian 
Ocean and South Pacific. Had either 
Power succeeded it could have come 


to the aid and secured the success of 
the other. And had they clasped 
hands in South Asia they would have 
won the war because they would 
have cut the world’s jugular vein, 

Now these are the great realities to 
be borne in mind by the statesmen 
who negotiate the peace. The global 
belt of communication and defense 
must be secured and guarded again 
by Powers that at least profess to re- 
spect law, rights, political and eco- 
nomic liberty. If we lose sight of this 
commanding central fact, if we allow 
greed, national rivalry, or — more 
dangerous still, perhaps—utopian so- 
cial idealism to divert us from the 
business, we, shall “lose the peace,” 
but in a way hardly understood by 
those who most often mouth ‘this 
hackneyed phrase. 

How shall security be gained? Cer- 
tainly not by pursuing to the death 
such phantom abstractions as “‘Fas- 
cism,” or by idealistic schemes for 
disarmament, for “playing Santa 
Claus,” for ending the colonial sys- 








This article is the first of several in 
which Professor Ross Hoffman dis- 
cusses the foundations on which a 
lasting peace can be established 


_ after the present war. 
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tem and liquidating the British Em- 
pire—the dearest dream of those who 
want to abolish “imperialism” by 
practicing it themselves under a dif- 
ferent name! No, we have two great 
enemies, the German and Japanese 
Empires, and we must find a states- 
manlike way of dealing with them. 
They must be eliminated as menaces 
to the great trunk lines, and what- 
ever will best serve that end will be 
the right and wise means, whether 
it be permanent disarmament and 
political control of these lawless tribes 
or reconciliation and admission of 
them to a new world organization in 
a new world equilibrium. 

Finding the right means will be a 
hard and perplexing task, but this 
we know: the great community can- 
not defend itself without the sup- 
port of Russia, and Russia therefore 
must not be alienated from the busi- 
ness. If she is, she will revert to her 
former isolationist conspiracy com- 
plex and work to disrupt the peace— 
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in which effort she will succeed. But 
how shall we gain her trustful co. 
operation? Not by sycophantic lick. 
ing of Stalin’s boots, but by pursuit 
of common practical objectives and 
by resisting the lure of vengeful or 
sentimental purposes that cross Rus. 
sian high interests. To illustrate: 
there is good reason to believe that 
Moscow desires the restoration of 
Polish independence and the preser- 
vation of Germany’s existence as a 
state. But if we insist on supporting 
Pan-Polanism, which can easily run 
wild again as it did in 1919, or at- 
tempt to make a vacuum or wilder- 
ness east of the Rhine, we shall find 
Russia not only siding against us in 
the German question but combining 
with the Germans against the Poles. 

Moderation and justice, not re- 
venge, would therefore be the better 
part of wisdom in Central European 
affairs. And in the Far East we shall 
find that Russia wants Japan to be 
reduced and effectively restrained, 
but not politically annihilated, lest 
a vortex be opened into which Brit- 
ish-American imperialism is drawn, 
in the guise of friendship for China. 
Here too moderation, rather than 
the luxury of revenge for Pearl 


' Harbor, may prove the wiser course. 


There ought to be, in other words, 
a realistic via media between thwart- 
ing Russia only to drive the beaten 
Axis Powers into her arms for refuge, 
and dealing too easily with them 
lest they are tempted to do that very 
thing. True statesmen will seek that 
middle way. 

Winston Churchill was once asked 
to write an inscription for a monu- 
ment on a battlefield in France. He 
wrote: “In war, Resolution. In defeat, 
Defiance. In victory, Magnanimity. 
In peace, Goodwill.” But the inscrip- 
tion was not accepted, and Mr. 
Churchill said it was “all the fault 
of the human brain being made in 
two lobes, only one of which does 
any thinking, so that we are all right- 
handed or left-handed; whereas if 
we were properly constructed we 
should use our right and left hands 
with equal force and skill according 
to circumstances. As it is, those who 
can win a war will rarely make a 
good peace, and those who can make 
a good peace would never have won 
the war. It would perhaps be pressing 
the argument too far to suggest that 
I could do both.” The world’s best 
hope is that Mr. Churchill really can. 
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SCAPE is not easy. For months a 

young French Captain had been 
roaming the occupied zones in 
France and Belgium unable to get 
out of German-held territory. At one 
time he disguised himself as a coal 
merchant. Again as a stable boy. A 
porter in a railway station. Finally 
a workman for an itinerant circus. 
And then sickness. An unknown Bel- 
gian doctor tended him. Luckily, 
this medical man was a patriot. He 
took the captain to a tiny house 
and into the presence of a small, 
thin, simply dressed young woman 
who was an English nurse. This 
nurse was busy helping Allied pris- 
oners to escape from Belgium. She 
took particular interest in this young 
French Captain and enabled him to 
escape to Holland. 

This was back in what we call 
World War I. The nurse is known 
to history as Edith Cavell. And the 
young French Captain was Henri- 
Honoré Giraud. 

A Saint Cyr man (the French West 
Point), Giraud was already a cap- 
tain of infantry when he was sent 
to the Belgian front in 1914. In 
August of that year he was hit by 
a bullet that penetrated his chest. 
He was believed dead, and the Min- 
istry of War notified Madame Gi- 
raud that her husband had fallen 
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General Giraud and the President confer on equipping the French Army 


biraud—Soldier of France 


on the field of honor. But Madame 
Giraud refused to believe the news. 
Something within her told her that 
her husband was alive. And she was 
right. 

The Captain had been found un- 
conscious by the Germans. They had 
taken him to a hospital and had 
cared for him. His robust constitu- 
tion had stood him in good stead 
and it was not long before he could 
again walk. At the first opportunity 
he walked out, escaped his German 
captors. 

It was after months of wandering 
under various disguises through Ger- 
man-occupied territory, with wounds 
insufficiently healed, that he again 
fell ill and was placed in the care 
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of Edith Cavell. With her help, 
Giraud escaped with another French 
officer. At the Dutch frontier, with 
only a few yards to go to regain com- 
plete freedom, they were discovered 
by German guards who fired on 
them. Giraud’s companion was 
wounded. Without stopping, Giraud 
caught him, lifted him to his shoul- 
ders and rushed on under the heavy 
burden and a hail of fire. Both 
safely got over the frontier into Hol- 
land. From Holland it was not dif- 
ficult to get to England, and from 
there back to France. 

General Joffre, Commander in 
Chief of the French forces, asked to 
see this man “miraculously” re- 
turned. After congratulating Giraud 
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and conferring a decoration on him, 
he asked what he would like to do. 
Giraud’s reply was characteristic: 
“To return to my regiment imme- 
diately.” 

The years passed to find a second 
world war and Giraud, now Gen- 
eral, again a German prisoner. And 
again he escaped. In the spring of 
i940, General Giraud succeeded in 
escaping from the German Fortress 
of Koenigstein where he had been 
imprisoned since the fall of France. 
It was a heroic action for a man 
of sixty-four years to descend by a 
rope the high walls of the prison. 
Disguised as a civilian, he wandered 
about Germany for six days, and then 
succeeded in crossing the mountains 
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to Switzerland. From Switzerland he 
made his way back to France. 
laking refuge with his family at 
Lyons, he immediately got in touch 
with French patriots who, like him- 
self, were anxious to bring North 
\frica into the war. He became their 
leader, and entered into an agree- 
ment with the American High Com- 
mand to the effect that the uprising 
of French patriots in North Africa 
against 


place at the same time as the land- 


ing of American troops. On No- 
vember 8 this’ double operation took 
place. While the partisans of Giraud 
took possession of power in most of 
the cities in North Africa, the Amer- 
ican troops landed. Some troops, led 
by Vichy officers or prisoners of 
Vichy discipline, tried to prevent the 
debarkation of the Americans, but 


order was rapidly restored. Giraud 
commander in chief of the 
\frican Army and gave orders to 
the French troops to struggle in 
Tunisia against the Germans, their 
sole enemy. 

hus, the devotion of one man to 
his country and to its ideals of free- 
dom was largely responsible for the 
ipation of the French troops 
in the battle to drive the Axis from 
North Africa. Inspired by the de- 
termination of their great leader, 
the French troops, armed only with 
rifles and a few machine guns, gave 
account of themselves. As 
a companionship in arms 
sain established between the 
Americans, the French, and the Eng- 
lish. Side by side, the Yanks, the 
Tommies, and les poilus marched 
against the common enemy. 

In the month of May, when final 
victory was attained and the last 
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German had laid down his arms in 
Tunisia, it became known that the 
French had paid the most in the 
common sacrifice. Twelve thousand 


m had laid down their lives on 
ld of battle. 
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At the present time, General Gi- 
raud is preparing, in collaboration 
with General de Gaulle, a truly mod- 
ern French Army equipped with 
American matériel. His only desire 
is to invade Europe and France at 
the head of that army, and to liberate 
his captive country. 


General Giraud’s home is now in 
Algiers, in the magnificent palace 
on Mustapha Hill. He lives in a 
small room, guarded by a native 
non-commissioned officer who - has 


Vichy traitors would take. 





served him for many years. Up in 
the morning at six o'clock, Giraud 
works throughout the day. He is a 
great and upright man, endowed in 
spite of his age and wounds with an 
astonishing physical vigor. He goes 
out very little, but likes to receive 
his officers and collaborators at his 
table. He is the traditional type of 
perfect Frenchman—profoundly at- 
tached to his family and to his coun- 
try. Both the General and his fam- 
ily are Catholics in deed as well as 
in name. 

Two of General Giraud’s sons are 
officers in the French Army in Africa. 
His four daughters are married and 
have children. Unhappily, Madame 
Giraud and her daughters with their 
children remained in France and 
were arrested by the Germans. The 
General forbids anyone to speak of 
them before him, as he does not wish 
the least personal care to distract 
him from the high mission which 
has been given to him. 

North Africa was not strange ter- 
ritory to General Giraud when he 
arrived there in 1942 to lead the 
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French troops in battle at the side 
of their old allies. He headed a 
column of French soldiers sent to 
Morocco in the late twenties to 
pacify the rebellious natives. The 
fierce Berbers had taken refuge in 
the Great Atlas Mountains of South- 
ern Morocco. Giraud forced them to 
retreat, and finally hemmed them in 
on a steep mountainside. He then 
called together his best officers, 
among whom was Captain de Bour- 
nazel, whose name had _ become 
legendary throughout Africa. This 
French officer always fought clothed 
in a red tunic, and this garment, in- 
stead of making him an easy mark 
for the enemy sharpshooters, seemed 
to protect him. When De Bournazel 
came for final orders, Giraud noticed 
that he was dressed in his famous 
red tunic and ordered him to wear 
a brown mantle over it so that the 
Arab sharpshooters would be unable 
to distinguish him. 

After the officer had, departed 
Giraud went up in a plane to make 
an inspection tour of the terrain of 
the next day’s battle. The plane 
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crashed and Giraud, suffering from 
a severe spinal injury, was taken 
from the wreckage to an ambulance. 
He refused flatly, however, to leave 
the scene of battle. Upon his order 
he was tightly bound to a plank and 
carried to the command post. His 
attendants fixed the plank upright 
in the ground and while an officer 
held field glasses before his eyes the 
Gencral followed the battle and gave 
his orders. 

Bournazel led the attack in the 
face of terrible fire from the Berber 
warriors. During the engagement 
Bournazel fell. Apparently protected 
against the bullets of the rebels when 
he wore his red tunic, he fell when 
he wore it no longer. Deprived of a 
leader, the attack failed. It was not 
until the following year that Giraud 
succeeded in conquering the rebels, 
and completing the pacification of 
Africa. 

In the years that followed, Giraud 
attained the highest summits in the 
military hierarchy. He became pro- 


.fessor at the War College, Governor 


of Metz in Alsace, and finally a 
member of the Higher War Council. 





Then came war again with Germany 
—and defeat! 

The French Armies, insufficiently 
supplied with planes and modern 
implements of war, gave way at the 
Meuse. Giraud was called in an at- 
tempt to remedy the situation, but a 
single man, however courageous, 
could not hold in check the formid- 
able army of destruction which Ger- 
many had been preparing for years. 
General Giraud remained at his post 
until his troops were forced back 
and he himself was surrounded by 
Germans, who imprisoned him in 
the Fortress of Koenigstein from 
which he later escaped to lead the 
French troops in Africa to victory. 

The following letter, written to 
his children from his place of im- 
prisonment, indicates the character 
and ideals of General Henri-Honoré 
Giraud, whose inspired leadership 
has placed the French at the side of 
her allies once again: 

“I do not know how long I shail 
remain here—perhaps for a month, 
or even years. It is possible that I 
shall be buried here beside my 
friend Dame. I am ready for any- 


General Giraud at a German airport after his capture by the Nazis 
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thing that may happen. I confide 
to you the responsibility of taking 
my place in a sacred task, the resur- 
rection of France. I forbid you to 
resign yourselves to defeat, to admit 
that France must take a place after 
Italy, Spain, Denmark, or Finland. 
The means are unimportant, the end 
is essential. All must be subordi- 
nated to this end. To it you must 
sacrifice your personal interests, your 
tastes, and your theories. 

“In the beginning there can be 
no question of a frontal attack on 
the enemy who has taken possession 
of our soil and totally disarmed us. 
Stresemann described the method to 
be used, and we have but to copy 
it intelligently. Of first importance 
is the liberation of the territory 
within the frontiers that have been 
left to us. Then must come physical, 
moral, and social reconstruction. 
This implies having children and 
aiding those who have them; bring- 
ing up children as they should be 
brought up—for France; assurance 
to each family of its place in the sun. 

“In the third place, we must be 
ready at every moment to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities which pre- 
sent themselves to create again a 
modern army. For this I propose the 
following principles: The spirit is 
formed in France, instruction is 
given in the colonies, and the maté- 
riel is made abroad. In spite of all 
controls such a program is possible 
if proper concealment is used. Noth- 
ing resembles soldiering more than 
scouting; nothing is more similar to 
a military plane than a commercial 
plane; a caterpillar tractor only has 
need of a covering to become a tank. 
But above all, the spirit must be 
equal to its high task, must always 
wish to be French—totally. 

“Let no one expatriate himself 
from the occupied territory, but let 
him remain in order to keep there 
French thought. On the other hand, 
let no one hesitate to expatriate him- 
self and to go abroad if such an 
action will prove useful to France. 

“Peter, Henri, André, Bernard— 
all of you—and you, my daughters, 
recall that evil times pass but the 
Fatherland remains. A nation lives 
when it wills to live. Repeat that 
on every side of you. Influence others 
to think as you think and to work 
as you work. We are sure of success 
if we know how to will it. 

“Resolution—patience—decision.” 

This is Giraud—soldier of France. 
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W' )MEN have always played a 
courageous part in the world’s 
conflicts, but today the world asks the 
distafl for more than innate 
bravery. It asks for skill along the 
production lines and in the labora- 
and offices of airplane fac- 
shipyards, and ordnance 


side 


tories 
tories 
plants 

It has not only asked, but has re- 


ceived. And American women have 


been guiding welding torches and 
capping shells for a sufficient length 
of time to envalue their services— 
also to note the effect of such services 


women themselves. 
Industry’s acceptance of the wom- 


on the 


an worker has been a gradual proc- 
ess. She was a novelty in World War 
I. Can’t you remember your surprise 


the first time you stepped into a 
crowded elevator and heard a pleas- 
ant feminine voice inquire, “What 
floor Now she is welcomed 
far more technical. As a 
we hear very few references to 
i-sized jobs in war production. 

beckoned the woman 
worker soon after those tense days 
in early September 1939 when we 


please?” 
in posts 


result 


dustry 


listened hour after hour to the rapid, 
staccato broadcast of the events that 
ushered in World War II. Quickly 





Black Star 
with masculine skill and precision 


our production rose to a new tempo. 
Then came the Selective Service 
Act that subtracted men from their 
offices and factories to place them in 
military service. Almost at once 
women filled their posts, and, as pro- 
duction in defense plants has gained 
momentum, more and more women 
have been absorbed in industry. For 
instance, less than a year ago there 
were approximately three thousand 
women in the various shipyards be- 
tween San Diego and Seattle. At pres- 
ent there are doubtless that many 
girls employed in a single yard. 
Women have entered industry 
through various doors. Many have 
taken advantage of the tuition-free 
courses offered by a number of our 
universities and colleges. The IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology was the 
first school to introduce a war-train- 
ing program. Last year under the 
auspices of the United States Office 
of Education, through its war-train- 
ing program, the Institute trained 
827 women to be ordnance inspec- 
tors, draftsmen, engineers, chemists, 
and metallurgy technicians. There 
are now almost two thousand women 
enrolled with the Institute, ‘The pres- 
ent trend is toward drafting due to 
the recent government order cur- 
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Ladies of 


tailing last year’s favorite war study 
—ordnance inspection. 

Although most of this new war- 
time alumnae have found employ- 
ment in the Chicago area, a number 
have located in plants along both 
coastlines. One girl has traveled as 
far as Panama to do government 
drafting. 

Other feminine patriots have re- 
ceived technical training while they 
work. Some companies prefer to 
teach the applicant their own meth- 
ods and pay her a moderate wage 
as she learns. Such training is often 
preceded by aptitude tests. Other in- 
dustries merely switch the novice 
from job to job to discover which 
type of work she does best. A plant 
instructor assures me that he can 
judge in a lesson or two whether his 
pupil possesses the accuracy and skill 
needed in welding. 

Some cynic made the remark that 
if the ship-building employees han- 
dled a torch as the average woman 
does a steering wheel, he pitied the 
Navy. Such fears are groundless ac- 
cording to the instructor. The aver- 
age woman welder has proved her- 
self highly adept and capable of 
painstaking accuracy. 

Besides her aptitude tests the ap- 
plicant in a war industry must pass a 
rigid health examination. A sound 
nervous system and a sturdy phy- 
sique are essential prerequisites, In 
many cases, particularly in welding, 
youth is a third requirement. 

The candidate’s personal history 
is also carefully checked and both her 
photograph and fingerprints are sent 
to Washington. Another copy of her 
picture is mounted on an identifica- 
tion badge which she must always 
wear at work. 

In fact, arbitrary rulings are neces- 
sary on all wearing apparel worn at 
work. Many companies insist on their 
employees wearing uniform, cuffless 
coveralls, streamlined without pock- 
ets and buttons that might catch in 
the machinery. Safety shoes, many 
with stiff plastic toes, are required, 
and heads must be bound with some 
protective covering. 
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One clever executive, realizing that 
women are essentially individualists, 
commissioned the famous milliner, 
Lily Dache, to design an attractive 
safety headgear for his feminine 
workers. The foreman in another 
plant reported that his workers ac- 
cepted the drab uniforms without 
comment when they learned they 
might choose the color of their own 
scarf turbans. 

In England women are urged to 
wear heavy make-up to protect their 
skins while at work in the factories. 
In our own country employees cover 
their skins with a heavy, transparent 
cream, which readily dissolves in 
water before they leave the plant. 

Some factories have even installed 
beauty shops. Joseph Byrne, Manag- 
ing Director of the International 
Beauty Shop Owner’s Victory Con- 
ference, advised: ““A woman loses two 
or three hours going from the plant 
to the beauty shop. This is a terrific 
amount of time wasted in absentee- 
ism. ‘lake that work, if possible, into 
the factory.” The Republic Drill and 
Teol Company in Chicago was 
«wmong the first to establish a suc- 
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cessful beauty salon within the fac- 
tory gates. 

Such things as colored scarfs and 
beauty treatments may seem trivial 
in the light of the responsibilities of 
the war effort, but they indicate the 
definite survival of feminine in- 
stincts. In spite of the necessary regi- 
mentation, women are retaining their 
individuality in little things. 

Another evident conclusion is that 
the woman war worker fits no defi- 
nite pattern and comes from every 
walk of life. 

Women defense workers represent 
a cross-section of America. Capping 
shells along one busy production line 
stood a grandmother whose _back- 
ground gave little hint of mechanical 
skill—except for those times she had 
helped “Pa” change tires at their 
fillin’ station. By her side stood an 
Armenian girl who had been an 
expert canner, following the seasonal 
work up and down the west coast. 
She now makes less money but patri- 
otically carries on. Next was a tele- 
phone operator, from one of our 
largest cities, who felt confident that 
if she could handle a busy metropoli- 


tan switchboard, she could work in 
an ordnance plant. Just beyond were 
two young women who had traveled 
a thousand miles to visit their soldier 
husbands and decided to remain and 
take jobs in a war industry. Still an- 
other on the production line was a 
prosperous widow who had left a 
successful vineyard in her mother’s 
care in order to do her bit. In a mid- 
western war production area, a 
woman of sixty joined the ranks ol 
war workers after her husband se- 
cured work as a machinist in a war 
production factory, They had spent 
their earlier years on an Illinois farm 
and had raised two boys who were 
now in service overseas. At first the 
mother spent her leisure time doing 
all sorts of volunteer work, but after 
a few weeks she decided this was not 
enough. So she applied for work at 
the production plant, passed her 
physical examination, and was as- 
signed work. Her job was sorting 
small parts, 

After a few days, the muscles of 
her arms and hands began to bother 
her. Strong bandages relieved the 
pain and she continued to work from 
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8 till 4. At the end of a few weeks 
of bandaging under her doctor's 
orders, her hands and arms recov- 
ered their normal dexterity and she 
now sorts small parts as nimbly as 
the twenty-year-old beside her. 

Many women enter war work be- 
cause of emotional reasons; for in- 
stance, some seek to vindicate a per- 
sonal loss. Mrs. Helen Sargent, an 
emergency hospital attendant, is one 
of this group. Her husband, Captain 
Timothy J. Sargent, was killed in a 
Japanese bombardment of Bataan 
and she remained eighteen months 
on Corregidor. Mrs. Sargent was 
-among the fortunate group evacu- 
ated from the Philippines last May 
and now does her heroic part. 

Since the fires of industrial fur- 
naces are never banked and the roar 
of machinery is never stilled, wartime 
industry is on a twenty-four-hour 
schedule. This means three shifts of 
eight hours each. At -first, women 
were rarely used in the night spans 
—facetiously termed “the graveyard 
shift,’—whose workers report any- 
time between 12 P. M. and 4 A. M., 
depending upon the individual 
plant’s schedule. Today, however, 
there are almost as many women as 
men on the “graveyard shift.” Fre- 
quently this really means an eleven 
or twelve hour working day because 
the plants are isolated and transpor- 
tation presents a major problem. 

Wages in war plants have proved 
a great inducement. Some factories 
offer women $.60 an hour, or $4.80 a 
day, while learning. Trained workers 
average about $.80 an hour, plus time 
and a half for overtime. 

In one shipyard girls running 
lathes and welding torches make 
$7.80 a day, while mechanics earn 
$6.40. Drivers of pickup trucks (and 
women up to fifty may apply for this 
type of work) earn $42.00 a week. 

In more technical work, salaries 
are usually computed on an annual 
basis and are definitely out of pro- 
portion. The white-collar job has 
lost its golden glamour, The average 
salary for a metallurgical technician 
is $1,920, a chemist $1,586, a woman 
draftsman $1,438, and an ordnance 
inspector, $1,371 a year. 

\ll these salaries sound big to the 
average woman, but how far will they 
stretch? A large slice of her income 
must be spent for maintenance. Even 
iran‘ortation sometimes mounts to 
expensive heights. 


Almost all big industrial plants 
have been built away from cities, 
even off main highways. This has 
meant discomfort for the worker 
who must leave home and find liv- 
ing quarters. Invariably, all available 
space in neighboring villages has 
been quickly filled, and often the 
overflow has sought shelter in a 
trailer camp. This haste in providing 
living quarters has produced some 
serious sanitary problems. Trailer 
camps have been most frequent of- 
fenders. Even now in some places 
women must walk long distances to 
reach bathhouses equipped with 
running water. 

In most places quickly constructed 
government dormitories and housing 
projects have been introduced. In 
warm climates these meet the emer- 
gency very well, but in the North 
prefabricated housing presents many 
difficulties. The average weekly ren- 
tal in government dormitories for 
two girls in a room is $3.50 apiece. 
In private homes the weekly rate 
for a double room ranges from $6.00 
to $12.00. Added to this expense, the 
girl worker’s budget must meet rising 
food costs and income taxes. 

All these problems women war 
workers are meeting cheerfully, cour- 
ageously. And it does take courage 
to live uncomfortably, even danger- 
ously. In many places the workers 
find an eerie background of barrage 
balloons floating overhead, weird 
camouflage all around, and formid- 
able antiaircraft guns on guard. Fre- 
quent air-raid drills, to ensure me- 
chanical perfection-in case of emer- 
gency, add to the strain. Much 
thought must be given to morale 
building: lest the desertion of the 
production line stem the flow of war 
supplies. 


Et few people understand the 
Vou for morale-building activi- 
ties among these women to reduce the 
heavy pressure of monotony and the 
hazard of accidents due to fatigue. 
Personnel workers, employed by in- 
dustry and U.S.O. directors, are 


attempting to supply regular and | 


planned recreation. These include 
both formal and informal parties. 
Even after the “graveyard shift,” 
workers gather for recreation. 
Officials in government agencies 
are also finding employees’ recrea- 
tional problems difficult to solve. 
This is particularly true in Wash- 
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ington where 80 per cent of the 
15,000 civilians, recently employed 
by the Army, are women carning less 
than $1,800 a year. Girls employed 
in the War Department have be- 
come so restless and lonely that the 
present employment turnover is one 
resignation to two appointments. 
An isolated dance does little to 
establish lasting social contacts for 


_these girls,.as they are billeted all 


over Washington and surrounding 
suburbs. This means long bus trips 
to and from work. 

As one solution to the Washing- 
ton recreation problem, Mary Mc- 
Farland, Employees’ Service officer 
of the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, recently suggested instituting 
volunteer coffee canteens beside bus 
stops in suburban districts so that 
workers might get acquainted with 
their neighbors over a cup of coffee. 
Small neighborhool parties were also 
considered to help newcomers feel 
they “belong.” 

Granted sufficient recreational ac- 
tivity, medical authorities are begin- 
ning to question woman’s ability to 
retain her strength on a heavy sched- 
ule of physical labor. Women, they 
caution, are no less healthy than 
men but must not work more than 
forty-four to forty-eight hours a week 
for any great length of time. 

From 1914 to 1918 in English 
munitions factories the workers 
sometimes toiled seventy-two hours 
a week. It was soon learned that 
35 per cent of the group evidenced 
definite health damage. About one 
half of the absences were due to 
definite illness. Many workers re- 
mained home because of exhaustion. 
Although Sunday work was allowed 
and paid for at double rates, 20 per 
cent of the workers stayed away, 
lacking energy to carry on. 

English authorities also noted that 
there was a 16 per cent rise in 
tuberculosis among girls fifteen and 
twenty-four years of age. In fact 
the death rate among women in 
Great Britain between 1916 and 1918 
was 50 per cent higher than in any 
two years of the preceding decade. 
However, this rate included all war 
fatalities and cannot be attributed 
to overwork alone. 

Public morale of course always 
has a vital effect upon health. 

In World War I, following the 
flight of British troops from Dun- 
kirk, absences doubled in English 
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factories and nervous breakdowns 
jumped from 11 per thousand to 
24 per thousand. Later, when the 
German invasion seemed less threat- 
ening, the rate of absenteeism was 
substantially lowered, yet workers 
toiled more than sixty hours a week. 

Absenteeism has threatened pro- 
duction in our own country and has 
been the subject of many confer- 
ences. Recently one industry offered 
a prize for the best slogan stating 
the case against absenteeism. The 
winner cleverly submitted “You can’t 
spell vicrory with an ABSENT ‘T’.” 

Because of the absentee problem, 
some plants have adopted a policy 
of not hiring married women who 
have children. Naturally mothers of 
families must meet more emergencies 
and are in consequence less regular 
clock punchers. Nevertheless, with 
the prospect of three and a half mil- 
lion more women in industry during 
1943, many a mother will join the 
ranks—unless some more construc- 
tive labor solution is adopted. Kath- 
erine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, predicts that 
between 1,200,000 and _ 1,700,000 
mothers will be absorbed in indus- 
try this year. This will affect between 
two and three million children—one 
of the most serious domestic prob- 
lems of the war. 

Some industries have endeavored 
to solve the problem by installing 
large day nurseries. For minimum 
fees, the young mother leaves her 
child with nursery employees as she 
passes through the plant gate and 
calls for it eight and a half hours 
later. 

This has brought a storm of pro- 
test both from spiritual and social 
welfare workers. “I wish,” said acting 
secretary Edna W. Geissler of the 
Child Care Section of New York, “I 
wish we could convince mothers of 
youngsters that their job at home 
is as patriotic as any factory, A 
mother in a plant is only a fraction 
of a work unit because she puts a 
new strain on laundries, shops, 
nurses, hospitals, and other services.” 

Echoing these sentiments, the War 
Manpower Commission recently de- 
clared home care of young children 
“the first responsibility of women— 
in war as in peace.” 

This is very heartening in view of 
the recent spotlight on government- 
owned day nurseries, patterned after 


those of Communistic Russia, It is to 
be hoped that private kindergartens 
and day nurseries can provide for 
war industry orphans—if “warphans” 
we must have. But any mother who 
mistakes her patriotic duty and goes 
into war work when it is not an 
economic necessity, not only does her 
family an injustice, but fails her 
country as well. Surely there is no 
greater contribution toward the war 
effort today and the just Christian 
peace we hope for tomorrow than the 
guardianship and the training of the 
generation who must ultimately 
carry the torch of freedom. 

On every side we hear that juve- 
nile delinquency is rising. A moder- 
ate increase is to be expected, due to 
the restlessness and insecurity of war- 
time living. Social workers are re- 
porting an alarming increase in de- 
linquency, however, much of it 
among children of war workers. 


NE secular woman’s magazine re- 
O cently featured a story about a 
“mother war worker” who worked 
on the night shift and returned home 
just in time to prepare breakfast for 
her family, get the children ready for 
school and father off for the day 
shift. Heroic behavior? Not at all 
unless father’s pay check cannot 
meet the family necessities. A mother 
would need the strength of an Ama- 
zon to hold a full-time job in a 
defense plant and still capably meet 
the spiritual and physical demands 
of her little brood. And since homes 
have no foreman to guide and check, 
the family is apt to suffer first. 

One of the most apt “slanguages” 
of the war, and one of the most 
pathetically descriptive, is the term 
used in many defense areas—“Door 
Key Kids.” These youngsters roam 
the streets after school and let them- 
selves into an empty house at dusk. 
The children who are too small to be 
trusted with keys in their pockets 
have them tied securely around their 
necks. 

It is easy to understand why the 
nursery school has been accepted as 
a. solution for both the manpower 
shortage and the problem of the 
wandering “Door Key Kids.” But is 
this the right answer? Are the young 
mothers of our nation the only citi- 
zens who can be called upon to fill 
the gap? The lawmakers of our land 
don’t think so—even the most drastic 
bill to draft women, exempts moth- 
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ers of children under eighteen years. 

Many industries have lengthened 
their work week to contribute more 
hours of labor. It is logical to sup- 
pose that other major industries 
will follow suit and that workers al- 
ready trained will gladly contribute 
their share toward victory. No social 
gains can survive defeat. 

Another untapped source of labor 
is to be found among the childless 
women of the leisure class. This 
group has been tireless in its activi- 
ties for charity. If these women were 
made to understand the actual dam- 
age done to the American home by 
employing the mother of the family, 
many of them would volunteer to 
take her place in the factory and 
send her back to her family. In fact, 
if public opinion can be made aware 
of the precarious state of a broad 
cross-section of the American family, 
it will not be long before another 
solution is found. 

If we could poll the sentiment of 
our fighters in Sicily and on the 
islands of the Pacific, we would get 
an overwhelming vote of protest 
against any measure that threatens 
the American home, Not long ago 
General MacArthur voiced a senti- 
ment that has been echoed in many 
a soldier’s letter. He said, “By pro- 
fession I am a soldier and I take 
pride in that fact, but I am prouder, 
infinitely prouder, to be a father. A 
soldier destroys in order to build; 
the father only builds, never de- 
stroys. The one has the potentiali- 
ties of death; the other embodies cre- 
ation and life. And while the hordes 
of death are mighty, the battalions 
of life are mightier still.” 

Yes, our battalions of life are 
mighty because they have been nur- 
tured in the sanctity of the Amer- 
ican home! 

Our “way of life’ would become 
an empty phrase indeed, with the 
breakdown of the American home. 
But if the mother spends her days 
in the factories and the family eats 
at community soup kitchens, “home” 
will soon be reduced to a mere dor- 
mitory for weary strangers who once 
were a devoted family unit. 

The American home _ confronts 
more permanent dangers than the 
bombs of invaders—whose damage 
could be repaired with new bricks 
and mortar. And it remains for wom- 
en to play the most courageous part 
—the preserving of the home. 











In the smoky rush of the South Station, taking the train 
away, and her heart. the big marine held her a moment 


HERE they were, the two ol 
I them in the yellow lamplight; 


Kathleen and her grandfather Casey; 
the table between them, and fifty 
years 

Kathleen was knitting, her dark 
eyes on the gray-green wool, her 
dark thoughts far away. With her 


autumny curls and her wide, sweet 
Kathleen was _ pretty—and 
something more. A strangeness lay 
a shadow of beauty. 

Mrs. Newton, who owned the 
where Kathleen worked, 
remarked to her once in a gracious 


mouth 


on her, 


bookstore 


moment, “You have a spirituelle— 
something, my dear.” Mrs. Newton's 
fingers caressed her Phi Beta key, 
“Like a sonnet by Edna Millay.” 

Kathleen came home and _ told 
grandpa. 

“That one—and her sonnets!” said 
grandpa, and crossly, “You should 
eat more liver.” 

Kathleen’s Joe, Captain Joseph 
Polaski of the U.S.M.C., had tried, 
too, to find words for that look of 
Kathleen’s. In the cold, smoky rush 
of the South Station, taking the train 
away, and her heart, the big marine 
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had held her a moment, gently 
as if she might break. Then 
tipping her chin with his big 
palm, he looked down at her, 
smiling, his cock-of-the-walk, 
his bad boy grin. “Wouldn't 
a roughneck like me,” he said 
softly, “fall for keeps for a 
pint-sized angel?” He was 
wrong, too. She was just a 
good girl. What the Sisters 
had taught her was there in 
her face. 

Her grandfather now, 
Thomas John Casey, no 
shadow of beauty lay on him. 
He had a Roman and veined 
nose, and a mouth long- 
shaped by false teeth. You 
might perhaps call him a 
Celtic Gremlin, and trust no 
one would tell him. For 
grandpa was—well: there were 
mornings when he rose from the 
wrong side of .the bed, in his haste 
for a chip to put on his shoulder 
Seldom mild, and never meek, a 
difficult man, and out of step. You'll 
see. 

Now in the yellow lamplhight, 
Kathleen looked from her knitting 
to ask, in her low and quiet voice, 
“Grandpa dear, what do you think 
of the Wacs?” 

Grandpa but half-heard, his mind 
on his murder mystery. “I would 
then,” he said, and looked up. 
“Whack who?” 
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Kathleen’s smile was loving, was 
troubled, “Listen to me, grandpa. 
The WACS-—thé girls in the military 
service.” 

“Oh, them!” said grandpa. And 
after a moment of frowning thought, 
“This is the worst of all wars. It is 
so.” 

He had not answered Kathleen, 
or had he? Kathleen was, for some 
reason, gently insistent. “Each one 
takes the place of a man, grandpa.” 

“] dare say,” said grandpa, and 
crossly, “Can’t you see I'm reading? 
Wait now till I see am I right, who 
the murderer is.” 

“It’s escape, his reading,” Kathleen 
thought. “He’s too old for this war.” 
And she thought, too, “But I’m not.” 

The telephone rang. Her heart 
stopped, then raced. Joe? It could be. 
Before the phone could ring again, 
she was there. Her hand was trem- 
bling, lifting the set. A nice voice 
asked, “Is that you, darling?” Kath- 
leen said, “Yes,” and listened, her 
young face sad and still. After a 
while she said politely, “I'll be glad 
to, of course. Good night.” 

Grandpa had been listening, too. 
He had that terrier look, tense, ready 
to bark, And he asked, as Kathleen 
came again back to her knitting, 
“That Newton woman?” 

Kathleen nodded. “Forgot her 
keys. She wants me down early to 
open the shop.” 

“That one!” said grandpa scorn- 
fully, and with a shake of his head, 
“A bird brain.” 

Kathleen was not amused. Life 
wasn’t amusing. “That’s foolish, 
grandpa,” she said a bit crossly. “Mrs. 
Newton is Phi Beta Kappa.” 

“And I’m A.O.H.,” said grandpa 
firmly, “And what of that? Does it 
make me sage or saint?” He closed 
his book, smiling, tasting an argu- 
ment sharp and sweet. “One of our 
Irish poets, my child, has a word for 
your Mrs. Newton.” Grandpa quoted 
. slowly, enjoying each word. “ ‘A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ ” 

Kathleen should have let that pass. 
But there are no angels named Casey. 
With her Trinity, her B.A. smile, she 
said gently but firmly, “Not an Irish 
poet, grandpa dear. You're quoting 
an Englishman, Alexander Pope.” 

Grandpa was defiant. “He had 
Irish blood in him, then. They all 
did, them English poets.” 

“Not Pope, grandpa. He was real 
English. An English Catholic.” 

“There!” said grandpa with bland 


unreason. “That proves it. I told 
you!” But he made a swift and 
strategic retreat. “What's that thing 
you're knitting?” 

Kathleen held it up for him to see. 
“A sweater for Joe. A surprise.” 

Grandpa frowned at her handiwork. 
“*Twill amaze him,” he said, and 
added gloomily, “If he ever gets it, 
wherever he is.” 

Kathleen did not deign to answer. 

After a moment. he asked, “No 
letter again today?” 

She shook her dark head. 

“Them Poles,” said grandpa. 
“They haven't our gift for words.” 

With vexation Kathleen’s gentle 
voice quickened. “I’ve told you—Joe 
isn’t a Pole. He was born in Chi- 
cago.” 

It was not wise to best grandpa in 
an argument. He never surrendered, 
he but retired, to attack again. Now 
he said happily, “Trinity for litera- 
ture, maybe. But the Christian 
Brothers for logic.” Removing his 
glasses, he gestured with them— 
pointed them at her. “Listen to me 
now. If I planted a potato in South 
America—would it grow a banana?” 
He smiled in his triumph. “A Pole 
is a Pole, the world over.” 

All aggressors—they go one step 
too far. They attack once too often. 
As grandpa did now. “And you could 
have had,” he said with mild re- 
proach, “that nice young fellow, 
what's his name, the professor?” 

He had never liked the young pro- 
fessor. He thought Joe grand. That 
was not for the moment his point. 
The point was the peg he was taking 
her down. 

Kathleen amazed him. She lost her 
temper. She let fall her knitting and 
stood, the dark eyes bright with 
anger, the tears held back. A small 
and scornful voice. “I’m ashamed of 
you, of us both, We just sit here talk. 
ing. We're not doing a thing to help 
win this war. We’re—” one tear 
welled over and moved down a pale 
cheek, “unessential—no help.” 

Grandpa's stare was indignant and 
hurt. “But I’m seventy-two,” he said. 

“Well, I'm not!” she flared, and 
fled, crying now. 
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Grandpa sat on his chair, his face 
like stone, carved by a bitter sculp- 
tor. “I’ve lived too long,” he said 
softly, fixed his glasses and opened 
his book. He read words; they meant 
nothing. He read a page twice. Clos- 
ing the book, “Cruel hard on 'em,” 
he said softly. And making no sound 
on his slippered feet, went out to 
the kitchen to make cocoa, the way 
she'd sleep. 

Kathleen was there before him, at 
the icebox, getting out the milk for 
cocoa—for him. “Excuse me, child. I 
talk too much.” 

Her thin young arms answered, 
tight around him. “I didn’t mean it, 
grandpa. I was just cross, because 
Joe hasn’t called.” 

“He will, dear. He will. Look 
there’s butter to spare if you'd eat a 
bit of toast.” 

The little kitchen grew fragrant 
with cocoa, with the peace between 
them. They forgot the war, or pre- 
tended to, while grandpa talked 
happily of the old days, of the family. 
But while Kathleen was rinsing the 
cups, grandpa went in to his coat, 
and came back with a sheepish smile 
but proud. “I wasn’t going to show 
you,” he said, “till the thing was full. 


* But look now.” 


He had a war stamp book, and half 
full. Kathleen was amazed, counting 
stamps. “But, grandpa, where—” 

His smile was smug and wide with 
virtue. “My ale money then. Twenty 
cents every day. Right by the tavern 
I go to the postoffice.” 

Her dark young eyes loved him, 
admired him so. ““That’s a real sacri- 
fice, dear,” she said softly. “More 
than some people’s hundreds.” But 
she did smile, knowing him. “And 
you never weakened,” she asked, “not 
once?” 

He frowned at that. “I’ve an iron 
will, child,” he said, and his dignity 
gently rebuked her, “when I think 
to use it.” 

The small storm was over, and no 
harm done. It was all as it had been 
between them, almost. _ 

Grandpa lay long awake that 
night, a vague heaviness on him and 
an unshaped fear. And he talked in 


Kathleen wanted to join the WACS. 


But Grandpa Casey had an iron will 


—when he thought to use it, which was 


often. He was clever. Maybe inspired 
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his mind, as he sometimes did, to 
Nora, these long years dead, but still 
his wife. His hand found the rosary 
beneath his pillow. The small cool 
of the cross, and the first big bead. 
“I believe in God, the Father Al- 
“This one’s for Katie, 
Nora, that we keep her safe.”” He was 
asleep with the third decade. 


mighty 


RANDPA woke to bright sun- 
(; shine; to June at the windows, 
blowing in the curtains, blowing off 
his dark mood. He heard Katie up 
early, the creak of her door and the 
whisper of slippers, stealing out to 
the kitchen, not to wake him. If he 
didn’t get up now, she’d be in with 
his breakfast before she went off. 

But he did get up, skimping his 
prayers in his haste to get out to the 
kitchen with her. 

A lovely, small place, that Casey 
kitchen; with the morning sun on the 
pans, the white enamel and glisten- 
ing brass, and the gay-patterned floor 
of linoleum squares, “You could eat 
off it,” grandpa would say. The 
breakfast nook windows swung open 
to elm tops and a congress of sparrows. 
The coffee perked with a throaty 
chuckle. 

After breakfast the blow fell. Kath- 
leen came back from her room before 
leaving for work, in her nice blue 

dress with the white sailor collar, 
with the morning look, the wild rose 
look, on her delicate face. But her 
eyes were troubled. “Grandpa,” she 
said, “I’m not doing enough. It 
bothers me.” 

He was anxious now to be at the 
paper, to check up on the generals 
and plan the next moves. “You've got 
three bonds, child, and what more 
could you do?” 

She said with a rush, but quietly, 
“TI could join the Wacs.” 

The room was eloquent with 
‘andpa’s silence. 

Kathleen’s voice had a troubled, 
pleading note. “Aunt Ethel has that 
big house in Hingham, And she’s 
always been hurt you wouldn’t stay 
with her.” 

Grandpa talked too much, but not 
always. Fear in him now made him 
cautious. “It’s after eight, child. You 
ought to be going.” 

She frowned, hesitating, nervous 
fingers snapping and unsnapping her 
purse. “I just—I can’t bear to do 
anything without your approval.” 

“We'll discuss it at more length,” 
he said smoothly. 
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Her eyes were suspicious, her voice 
resentful. “You’re just putting me 
off.” 

“Run along now.” He spoke com- 
fortingly, as to a child. “And we'll 
eee.” 

Her kiss was brief and cool, her 
heels quick, going. He heard the 
front door close. 

He sat on in the breakfast nook, 
hearing the sparrows, and somewhere 
high and far a droning of planes. He 
was hating the war, feeling it here, 
now at last in his bright little kitchen. 
The war was a flood, a dark tide 
rising. You thought you were safe on 
your own little hill, your small things 
about you, your loved ones. It came 
lapping dark and cold. It wanted to 
sweep away your little happiness. 
Katie now. 

Not Katie. He sat thinking hard, 
scheming. Then at last he smiled. 
That would do it. He had a plan to 
content, to forestall Katie. Coddling 
himself, he had been. No more of 
that now. He himself would put a 
shoulder to the wheel. Seventy or 
not, he was as sound as a nut, except 
for the rheumatism and a shortness 
of breath when he walked too fast. 
There'd be lots he could do, sitting 
down, maybe. Eagerly he turned to 
the back of the paper. Here it was. 
What he was looking for. Men 
Wanted. Men Wanted. 

With his finger moving, he went 
down one column and up another. 
His heart grew heavy, reading. A 
shortage of manpower, yes; but no 
shortage of seventy-year-olds. 

At last he saw it, in a low corner 
boxed in black. “Elderly gentleman.” 
There it was like an answer to 
prayer. “Receptionist. Light but es- 
sential employment in refined and 
quiet surroundings.” He read on 
with swift eagerness. “Must have a 
cultured voice, a command of fine 
English, an unblemished character.” 

“Me, to a T,” said grandpa, ex- 
cited. But where? “Call CAM 7029 
for appointment, after 3 p.m.” In 
Cambridge, too. That made it per- 
fect. 

Grandpa got up and hastily did 
the dishes, gave the living room a 
lick and a promise, ran the vacuum 
sweeper, singing loud above its hum. 
“Onward Christian Soldier, March- 
ing as to War.” His heart was a drum 
that played him on. 

No groom ever dressed with more 
care than Thomas Casey that morn- 
ing, winking at himself in the mirror 
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as he thought of Katie’s surprise. “An 
essential activity,” that’s what he’d 
tell her. And they might have been 
looking at him, writing that ad. “A 
receptionist,” he thought, choosing a 
brand new blade. “Handling the 
public. Maybe in a club or some- 
thing. A kind of host, receiving 
young officers and making them at 
home. Like a glove, that would fit 
him.” 

Pausing, brush in hand, he spoke 
now to the mirror, and graciously. 
“Welcome, then, Colonel. Boy, take 
his bag. And now the house would 
be honored, sir. Would you join me 
in a little refreshment? Your very 
good health, sir. And confusion to 
our enemies!” Oh, he could do it, 
and no one better. All his life, in a 
way, he had been training for it. Just 
a dab now of lavender lotion. Too 
much was vulgar. 

His best blue suit was fresh from 
the cleaner’s, and his twelve dollar 
shoes were black, shining. It took him 
time and thought to choose his tie. 
His best one, the gray brocade he 
kept for wakes? A bit too formal 
maybe, too sedate. The dark and 
light blue stripes? The infantry 
colors. That was the one; it sort of 
expressed him, quiet, but smart, too. 

At five minutes of three he was 
ready and waiting before the tele- 
phone. He was tense, eyeing the min- 
ute hand of his watch. And with no 
words he prayed, and as always in 
time of stress, he spoke to Nora. 
Almost crossly in his mind he told 
her, “I’m not too old to help, Nora. 
Speak up for me now.” 


N the dot of three he dialed his 

number, with care, slowly. 
C-A-M-7—To quiet his nervousness, 
to give him assurance in his mind, 
he repeated that ad. “Command of 
fine English, an unblemished char- 
acter—” “Me to a T.” 0-2-9. 

At the other end the phone clicked. 
Before he could speak, the phone 
spoke in his ear. “Good afternoon,” 
it said. A black limousine of a voice, 
smooth and slow. “This is the Cypress 
Funeral Home.” There was a pause, 
then the voice in his ear said, gracious 
and sad, “And what can we do for 
you, sir?” 

“Nothing,” breathed grandpa. And 
weakly, “For a while, please God.” 
He replaced the receiver as if it were 
hot. 

Like a homing pigeon, ‘swiftly he 
went to the bathroom to the medicine 
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closet, reached far in back to the 
medicine brandy. He poured himself 
a careful two fingers, took his medi- 
cine straight, and let out his breath 
in a long sigh. “Between us and 
harm,” he said thoughtfully, and re- 
peated the dose. Full of small sins, 
this Casey clder, as a fig with seeds. 
Look at him now, carefully measur- 
ing lour fingers of water, pouring 
them back in the bottle.. That would 
fool Katie, but not Nora. Well—he 
himself was not pleased with Nora, 
letting him down. 

Slowly the medicine worked, and 
he smiled. “‘ "Twill all blow over,” he 
thought. “’ Twill be all right.” And he 
thought, too, with dutch courage, “If 
need be, I'll put my foot down. Katie 
would never defy me.” Yes, but 
diplomacy, that would be better. To- 
night now he’d get supper himself. 
That would be nice for her, coming 
in tired. It would please her. Some- 
thing special, too. If the market had 
steak, he’d buy it. A half pound 
would be plenty; he didn’t eat much. 
He should have changed his best 
suit, but he didn’t. He put on his 
hat, a bit on the side, pulled down 
his vest, and went shopping. 

There was steak at the market, and 
butter, too. Maybe it was the medi- 
cine in him, but grandpa bought 
lavishly. Tomatoes, potato salad and 
olives. Katie loved them. A box of 
strawberries, too. There was no 
cream, but the top of the milk would 
do fine. 

Going out with his bundles, he 
thought of a cigar, but decided 
against it. Ten cents saved. Pleased 
with himself, and his virtue, he 
stepped along briskly. A man with 
cares, yes, and courage to meet them. 
“Never say die, Thomas Casey.” The 
best steak, too; the butcher said so. 

Brandy is a medicine, but of fleet- 
ing effect. The June sun was hot, the 
bundles heavy. Grandpa’s walk grew 
slower and slower, up a long street of 
Victorian homes, shabby old houses 
waiting for nothing. “Like old men,” 
thought grandpa, “like me.” 

Here was one now with a wall of 
granite, built for a century, that one. 
In its big, empty vard where children 
once played, a “To-Let” sign sagged. 
The district was full of such houses, 
waiting to come down, to make space 
lor new blocks of apartments. It 
would take a psychiatrist, surely, to 
follow grandpa’s thoughts. They were 
never unreasoned, but at times they 


“I’m ashamed of you, of us 
both. We’re not doing a thing 


to help win this war.”’ Grandpa's 
stare was indignant and hurt. 


“But I'm seventy-two,” he said 


, 


leapt far. As now. “Them Poles have 
children,” he said aloud. And taking 
his bundles along, he prayed in his 
mind; for himself, one Hail Mary; 
for Katie and Joe, that they'd have 
their life, one decade block 
home. 

At five he was rested, in apron and 
shirt sleeves, and very busy. In the 
breakfast nook he had laid two 
places; Nora’s silver and the nice, 
willow plates; napkins, too, folded 
as neat as any hotel. This would be 
special, an clegant meal, to put the 
child in a mood to listen to him. The 
last ten minutes were nervous, turn- 
ing the steak, an eye on it, and an 
ear for Katie’s light step. At ten min 
utes of six the telephone rang. It was 
Katie’s voice and hurried. 


each 
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“Grandpa dear, could you get your 
own supper? I'm over town on—on 
business.” 

“What business, Katie?” 

There was a second’s pause. “I 
haven't—Ill tell you later. There's 
some glassed chicken on the top of 
the shelf. Be sure you eat your vege- 
tables.” 

“I'll be fine,” grandpa said. And 
courteously, as to a stranger, “And 
thank you for calling.” 

He went out to the kitchen and 
turned the gas off under the steak. A 
sin to waste it, but he couldn't eat. 
It would stick in his throat. He 
looked at his table so beautifully set, 
the napkins so beautifully folded, 
and his heart was a desert, a gray, 
dry waste. Under his apron, he put 
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his hand in his pocket and took out 
the change from his shopping. Katie 
had business — well, he had, too. 
Eighty cents he had. Plenty. He took 
off his apron. Where now was his 
hat? 

Hurrying from the dim close apart- 
ment hall into the last of the after- 
noon sunshine, the sunset brightness 
dazzling his glasses, he came close to 
an accident. He nearly stepped on a 
boy, a small brat in the way on the 
top step 

“That’s no place to be sitting,” 
grandpa said crossly, and glared 
down through his glasses. He’d never 
seen this one around before; not Irish 
by the look of him, nor Yankee either. 
A wee lad, olive, dark, with black 
curls. Five, maybe, or six, and the 
big baby eyes of him staring up. 
“You'll know me again then,” said 
grandpa 


HE child didn’t answer, his eyes 
on guard in his small dirty face. 
Grandpa hesitated, vaguely bothered. 
“And what’s your name, young man?” 
No answer. “Has the cat got your 
tongue?” asked grandpa impatiently. 
And sternly, “I asked you your name.” 
“Davy,” the child said, and looked 
down at a small scuffed knee. 

“Davy what?” 

The little boy’s voice was sulky, 
reluctant. “Rossi,” the child said, and 
the words tumbled out quick and de- 
fiant, ‘but I ain’t an Italian.” 

That startled grandpa. “And who 
said you were? Use your handker- 
chief, can’t you?”’ 

“The kids.” The brat wiped his 
small nose on his blouse sleeve. 
“They chased me home.” He was 
crying now, two tears streaking 
down. “Called me the spy.” 

“Did they now?” said grandpa 


doubtfully. This was too much for 
him, and not his business. He had 
need to be elsewhere. “Well, don’t 
sit there like a bump on a log,” he 


said. “Get up and go home to your 
suppel 

The child didn’t move. “I’m wait- 
ing for Ma,” he said at last. “She 
ain’t come home.” 

Very good features this child had; 
like a baby you’d see on a church 
calendar, a small dirty angel. He 
gulped now and said, “I’ve watched 
ten cars. 

“And where would she be; shop- 
ping, maybe?” 

The child shook his black curls. 


“She works.” His eyes were frightened, 
appealing to grandpa. “‘She’s always 
home at five.” 

Grandpa looked at his watch. It 
was six-fifteen. This would happen 
to him, and him in a hurry, dry as 
Sahara. “You're too big to cry,” he 
said. And with a kind of false cheer- 
fulness, he assured the child, and 
himself, “She’ll be on the next car, 
surely.” He went on then down the 
steps. 

Walking, he thought, “I'd give her 
a piece of my mind then, neglecting 
that little shaver.” He quickened his 
step to be away. 

He had a strong thirst this eve- 
ning. Not so much, not alone for 
the beer; for company; for the voices 
of men and their fellowship. Tom 
Burns, who ran the tavern, would 
welcome him. “The usual, Mr. Casey? 
And what do you think of them 
Rooshians now?” Grandpa would 
tell him. Standing up to the bar no 
one asked you your age. You listened 
to men, and you had your say, too. 
You bought your brief forgetting. 

A car slowed and stopped at the 
street’s end. Two men got off, and 
two laughing girls; but no woman, 
no young mother. Grandpa turned 
then and looked back. That brat sat 
there still, small and alone in the 
last of the sunlight. He thought, 
“Mind your own business, Tom 
Casey.” He thought, “I wonder now 
has he eaten?” Carrying his dryness 
with him, and slowly, grandpa 
walked back. No saint, grandpa; a 
reluctant and cranky Samaritan. 
What he was thinking of one poor 
Mrs. Rossi is far better unwritten. 

It was late and dark, a mist drift- 
ing in, when Kathleen came home. 
Under the dimmed street lights, a 
frail girl hurrying, steeling her will 
and her heart. Grandpa must go to 
Aunt Ethel’s. Tonight she must tell 
him. She wouldn’t argue, nor let 
him. “I’ve been to a meeting,” she’d 
say, “a recruiting drive for the 
Wac’s. If they'll take me, I’m go- 
ing.” He’d be lonesome, she knew, 
lost without her, and told herself 
fiercely it didn’t matter. No one, 
nothing mattered, but Victory soon. 

The fog in her face was a cold, 
damp breath, and far in the harbor 
a foghorn blew. Somewhere a dark 
ship moved. Joe was out there. 

A dim light burned in the apart- 
ment hall. A radio played. A child 
cried, and hushed. Kathleen went 
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swiftly upstairs, ready now. A light 
showed under her door. He was up, 
waiting. 

Grandpa surprised her. While he 
lived, he’d do that. Now the way she 
tugged off her beret was defiant; her 
brief, “Still up, grandpa?” was on 
guard and defensive. But no re- 
proaches, no questions. “You've had 
a long day, child,” he said gently. 
“T’ll make you some cocoa.” He'd 
been up to something. It was behind 
his smile, a pleased and mysterious 
smile, as he stood with dignity. “I 
have something to show you. Follow 
me now and make no noise.” 

For a startled, a winging second, 
she thought of Joe. But Joe was at 
sea. Without real interest, empty- 
hearted, she followed grandpa’s 
stealthy tread into his room. The 
lamp on the bureau was shaded. It 
threw soft, yellow light on the bed, 
on a tousled black head. 

Kathleen looked, unbelieving. It 
couldn’t be, but it was. A strange 
child sound asleep in one of grand- 
pa’s pajama tops. Where the neck 
sagged you could see his small shoul- 
der, and a sleeve was up from a small, 
clutching hand. The child held on 
the pillow beside him, gripping it 
fast in his sleep, Kathleen’s own 
treasure, from her own room, her 
picture, silver-framed, of Captain Joe 
Polaski. 

Grandpa’s voice was sleek, a whisper 
of triumph. “I scrubbed him all over. 
He’s immaculate now.” All but his 
fingernails. They were four black 
moons on the little hand that held 
Joe tight. 


ATHLEEN said nothing, too 

dazed for speech; only her dark 
troubled eyes questioned grandpa. 
“Sh!” he answered, and Indian step- 
ping led her out to the kitchen. 
Blandly then, “Put the cocoa on, till 
I tell you.” 

It was soon told. The child’s 
mother worked at the arsenal, and 
she hadn’t come home. Grandpa’s 
satisfied voicé followed Katie into the 
pantry. “On the steps I found the 
poor child waiting. Going out for a 
little visit I was,” he explained. And 
shamelessly, ‘““But I never did get to 
the church. I had to see had his nibs 
in there eaten.” 

He had put a note on the child’s 
door upstairs, so his mother would 
know where he was. He had given 
the child Kathleen’s supper. “And 
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then who should come to the door 
but a policeman, with news of his 
Ma. The poor woman was hurt in 
the arsenal. She came to in the hos- 
pital. So about eight, it was, this of- 
ficer arrives to take the poor lad to 
the Welfare.” 

Grandpa _ smiled, remembering. 
“Full of authority, the young man 
was. I had an argument with him. 
But the child clung to me and that 
ended it.” He saw and waved aside 
her troubled look. “It’s just for to- 
night, and tomorrow, maybe.” 

Kathleen had the milk from the 
icebox. She held to it with tense 
fingers, loving him, suspecting him, 
too, and his wiles. She had something 
to tell him herself, and she would 
not be sidetracked. “And what is that 
baby doing,” she asked reproach- 
fully, “with the picture of Joe from 
my bureau?” 

Grandpa had the grace to look 
guilty. “Oh, that,” he said. And 
hurriedly, “He’s a little Italian baby. 
David Rossi the name is. And the 
small heart of him broke, the way 
the kids chase him home every night 
for the enemy. Well, I fixed that. 
Put the cocoa on, till I tell you.” 

Grandpa was enjoying this telling, 
sitting, his knees crossed, one slipper 
swinging. “I told him about your Joe 
and the medal he got on Guadal- 
canal.” Grandpa beamed. ‘“Psy- 
chology, Katie. I’m a great psychol- 
ogist. I told him your Joe was just 
like him, an Italian-American, too.” 
Grandpa shook his head. “The smart 
little tyke, he very near trapped me. 
‘What’s the captain’s name?’ he 
asked. For the life of me I couldn’t 
think an Italian name. I don’t know 
them. All I could think was the Holy 
Father and little St. Francis. ‘His 
name,’ I says, ‘the captain’s name? 
Frank, it is then. Captain Frank 
D’Assisi.””” Grandpa was silent a 
moment, thinking of his quickness, 
and just thinking. “If I had more 
time,” he said thoughtfully, “I'd 
have looked in the casualty lists.” 

Kathleen said nothing, stirring the 
cocoa, thinking unhappily, “The 
longer I wait, the harder it gets. Soon 
now. When I pour this, I'll tell him.” 

But grandpa spoke as she poured 
the cocoa, It was as if he could read 
her mind. “Look, Katie,” he said, 
“about this war, you had the right 
of it.” He took sugar slowly. “That 
bookstore is no place for you now. 
It ain’t essential.” 


Kathleen sat weakly, and weakly 
listened. Grandpa talked swiftly. 
“That police officer gave me the 
thought. All over town, he told me, 
there’s kids like that little one in 
there, kind of temporary orphans 
with their mothers working, and they 
in the streets, or at home alone.’ He 
was beaming now. “It came to me 
in a flash, Katie, how you could help, 
and me, too. These old houses 
around, with their big empty yards— 
we could rent one for nothing, for 
the taxes.” 

“But what for?” she asked faintly. 

“Drink your cocoa, dear, till I tell 
you. For a nursery like, a play place, 
where these war workers can leave 
their kids and know them safe till 
six o'clock.” His eyes were anxious 
on her. “That would be helping, 
Katie.” 

She couldn’t drink, her throat too 
tight. Now was the time. She blurted 
it out. “But I want to join the 
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Wacs.” Silence. The look in his 
old face hurt her. And she added 
gently, “If you'll say yes.” 

It was but a courtesy, that asking 
him. He knew it. And gave up. 
Tasted defeat as a gentleman must, 
with no meanness, with the best he 
could do for a smile. “And how 
could I say no? Man or woman,” he 
said, “it’s a fine thing and right to 
stand up now and be counted, to 
wear the United States uniform. It 
is so.” 

Somehow she knew he was not 
thinking now of himself. He groped 
for truth, speaking slowly. “But this 
I will say, Katie, tending kids is no 
less important.” 

His eyes that asked nothing, held 
her, and his voice that was humble 
with earnestness. “We'll pay what we 
must for this war. There’s just one 
sacrifice, Katie, just one, we don’t 
dare make. The little ones, Katie— 
we can’t sacrifice them.” 

A small man and foolish—but not 


now. Now he had dignity on him. 
Yes, and eloquence. “For laughing 
children, and not scared any more, 
that’s what we're fighting for, Katie.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Come now,” he said _ briskly, 
“drink your cocoa.” 

Kathleen’s thoughts were confused, 
heart and mind confused. Grandpa 
was right; but oh, she wanted, she 
needed, to go; to escape the long 
waiting, the wanting; to share the 
excitement and danger, to walk 
quickstep with her own generation. 
And yet, unselfishly, too, she wanted 
to serve. 

A baby sound, a frightened whim- 
per, came out from the living room. 
David Rossi was awake and up. Be- 
fore they could move, they heard 
him, a quick padding of small feet. 
He came out to the kitchen, squint- 
ing to the light; his hands on his 
middle clutching together and up 
Grandpa’s pajamas, his baby eyes 
black pools of fright. “I want home,” 
he sobbed. “I want my Mama.” 

Ah yes, grandpa was clever, or 
maybe inspired. Maybe Frank 
D’ Assisi whispered. Quickly, grandpa 
said, and humbly, “Look, Katie, I’m 
dead on my feet. See can you quiet 
him.” 

With a seeming indifference he 
turned from them. He left them 
alone. Washed up the cups and hung 
them away, put the milk bottle out 
for the morning. 

Then he stood in the kitchen and 
listened. No sound. He felt spent 
now, empty and old, "T'was too much 
for him, the war and all. A weight 
on his shoulders. Too heavy. “I’m 
tired, Nora,” he said crossly. 

He heard it then, Katie’s voice. 
Making no sound, he went in. Un- 
seen, he peered in. Katie in Nora’s 
old rocker, and the little black head 
on her shoulder. That tense look, the 
long strain was gone from Katie’s 
pale face. Her young eyes were 
dreaming, and softly she sang. She 
sang to the child in her arms—to her 
Joe on the bureau, the big marine 
smiling. She made it a lullaby, sing- 
ing low, “Onward Christian Soldier.” 

Smiling deep in his heart, grandpa 
retreated. Maybe she’d stay. That was 
all one could ask these days, a hope 
to sleep with. Katie’s voice followed 
him, low and sweet, “Marching as to 
War—” 

Can a man march on tiptoe? 
Grandpa did. 
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FINGERS 


by F Cnton Reed. 


UTSIDE the windows of Kerry 
Productions a murky drizzle 
shrouded the outlines of Herald 
Square and twisted and distorted the 
street sounds from below. Alone in 
the comfortable inner office Patrick 
Kerry tried not to notice the autumn 
drizzle beyond the windows. Days of 
murk and gloom somehow made him 
realize now that he was getting along 
in years. ae 
He thought of the plans for the 
country place tucked away some- 
where in.one of the drawers of his 
desk. Yes, he was getting well along 
now—so well along that at last he 
could admit that the country place 
of his would never be built. 


It was a disappointment, though. ° 


That he couldn’t deny. In fact, re- 
signed as he was to the loss, he could 
never think of it without a sudden 
sinking of the heart, without feel- 
ing a sort of nostalgic void down 
somewhere in his innermost being. 
That feeling he knew he would carry 
with him as long as he lived. He 
could never get over it. 

Of course, he thought quietly, life 
has been good—mighty good—and he 
glanced from one to another of the 
scores of autographed photos that 
lined the four walls of the office. 
Friends in plenty he had had and 
still had. Their faces smiled down at 
him: Jiggers Longman in the tights 
he had worn in his old acrobatic turn 
at the Palace; Billy Block, who had 
been the second lead in his first ven- 
ture in the legitimate theater—1899 
that would have been. 

He had watched a thing that was 
Broadway discard its 
gaudy minstrel garments and take its 
first halting steps in a strange new 
world of quiet understatement; he 


misnamed 


had heard it lower its bawling, laugh- 
ing voice and learn to speak so softly 
that it was sometimes heard now no 
further than the fifteenth row. 

Patrick Kerry had had fun. 

But on rainy days he got to think- 
ing of the moist, soft earth and the 
little rivulets trickling like blind, 
hesitant puppies among the clods of 
plowed fields—and his green fingers 
began to itch. Old Michael had told 
him he had green fingers. What a 
proud day that had been. 

“All of the Kerrys have had a way 
with growing things, Patrick boy, 
and I’ve no doubts but you've the 
good green fingers too.” 

Eleven years old he had _ been 
then. That would have been—well, 
never mind. 

The door to the outer office opened 
softly and Miss Wintersten entered, 
noiselessly, efficiently, the way that 
she always came and went, so that 
you never really thought of her as 
Miss Wintersten but only as a means 
of communication like a dictaphone 
of an inter-office buzzer. She laid 
a large, brown manila envelope on 
the producer’s desk, hesitated for the 
slightest fraction of an instant as 
though to sense a command, and 
then as softly went back to the outer 
office. 

But Patrick Kerry wasn’t in any 
hurry about opening the envelope. 
His thoughts were not in his office 
today, and he had difficulty in bring- 
ing them back from his dreams to 
present realities. 

Finally Patrick’s old fingers snaked 
open the brown flap and rapped the 
envelope sharply so that the contents 
slipped out onto the desk. He riffled 
through them, picked up the precise- 
ly filled-in card that was one of talent 
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Patrick Kerry had “green fin- 


gers”? and dreamed of soft 


earth and planted fields. 
His dreams brought him to a 


sudden and surprising decision 


scout Burp Mullen’s cryptic dossiers. 

Over the tumble of letters and 
glossy photos on his desk his eyes 
strayed to the black-framed picture 
of Dennis Keefe, the old, grinning 
Dennis of the glorious days of Keefe 
& Kerry. What a kick Dennis Keefe 
would have got out of the discovery 
of fresh, new talent, the launching of 
a new career. Herald Square had 
belonged to Dennis Keefe, and he 
had belonged to Herald Square in a 
way that all the Patrick Kerrys in the 
world could never belong. 

Funny, Patrick Kerry thought idly, 
how the same thing could be such a 
different thing to two different 
people. 

He forced his tired old eyes to the 
dossier: 


COMPTON, GERALD [it 
read]. Age, 25; Height, 5:11; 
weight, 180. Graduate, Mill 
Medford H. S., State Aggie. 
Married, no children yet. [Burp 
Mullen had underlined the yet}. 
Has a little place outside of Mill 
Medford. No professional exper- 
ience but well-received perfor- 
mances, past five years with 
Candlestick Summer Playhouse 
(Mill Medford) and with Med- 
ford Players’ Guild. 


Beneath the terse typing Mullen 
had scrawled: “This boy is the one 
you want. No doubt about it. He’s 
got a freshness that’s the real article. 
He knows just enough about acting 
to keep him from blundering and 
not enough to make him look like 
another imitation Alfred Lunt. If 
you’ve got to have a new face tor 
that Irish piece this is your boy.” 

Miss Wintersten was hovering in- 
side the door again. 

“Mr. Compton is here,” she said. 

“Show him in.” 

Patrick Kerry had just time to 
glance at the photos of a sensitive 
but rugged countryman’s face before 
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the face itself was there before him. 
Gerald Compton had a solid, boyish 
face but it possessed that elusive 
something that would make mothers 
in an audience long to be his mother, 
and sisters want to feel themselves 
his sister, and make their menfolk 
agree grudgingly that this actor-fel- 
low seemed a good enough sort at 
that. 

There were several things Patrick 
Kerry had meant to say; instead he 
found himself asking: 

“Just what sort of a place is this 
that you have outside of Mill Med- 
ford, Compton?” 

“It’s a nursery, Mr. Kerry. That is, 
it will be. They take time getting 
started, you know. But we're getting 


Bx: 


ing things with his blue-gray eyes 
shining and his hand running 
through his carroty hair, rumpling 
it, you saw what Mullen had seen, 
what a hundred thousand theater- 
goers would see. 

“Look here,” Patrick Kerry said 
abruptly. “What about this place of 
yours? Say you get this part, what 
would become of it?” 

The young man answered slowly, 
as though the abrupt question were 
breaking up some inner picture in 
his mind. 

“We talked about that, Ellen and 
I. I figure that if I make good with 
you, a few years—even five or six 
years—on Broadway would give us 
the working capital for a real go at 
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plowed land and seeping down 
through the meadows to the tangled 
maze of roots. If he had. only built 
that country place. 

“Of course I'll be coming back in 
a few years. Maybe we can get a 
place of our own then by Peck’s Villa 
or down at Irvington.” 

A young Irishman had stood in 
the rain on an autumn day in 1890 
on the wooden station platform at 
Farmdale and said that to a girl 
whose blue eyes were rimmed with 
tears. 

Funny how you believed every- 
thing you said when you were young. 

Patrick Kerry turned back from 
the window. 

Blame it on the rain, he thought. 





A proud day that had been in Patrick’s young life when Old Michael told him that he had green fingers 


by with market truck and general 
farming while the stock gets its start, 
It’s risky business getting a nursery 
going sometimes, but I’ve sort of a 
way with growing things. Green 
fingers, folks up our way call it.” 
Maybe it was the rain, Anyway 
Patrick Kerry found himself asking 
a good many questions, about privet 
hedge and fall plantings and apple 
graftings, and listening with a good 
deal of attention to the answers. 
Burps Mullen had been right. When 
Gerald Compton sat talking of grow- 


it later on. We could always go back 
and start over. I suppose we'd want 
to anyway, some day.” 

Patrick Kerry rose and went over 
to the window. 

The murk and drizzle was still in 
the air. It would be mighty good on 
a day like this to sit before your fire 
and look out over your fields and 
know that the rain was fingering 
friendly little rivers through your 
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If it weren't for the rain I might not 
have had to do this. He was very 
businesslike as he sat down again, 
but he carefully avoided the eyes of 
Dennis Keefe looking out from the 
framed photograph as he addressed 
the hopeful young man who faced 
him across his cluttered desk: 

“I’m afraid we’ve been very un- 
kind, Compton, and I’m sorry, But 
the fact is our Mr. Mullen was just 
a little impetuous. You see, Comp- 
ton, we're going to need a profes- 
sional for the part.” 
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He teaches, he teases, he satirizes, he orates, he dramatizes—Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


~ Lord—Uf Many Works 


F SOME brown and_ brawny 
l marine in the South Pacific stares 
puzzled at a booklet entitled Shall I 
Be a Nun? it is simply a mistake. But 
it is excusable. This booklet could 
easily have slipped in with the thou- 
sands of more practical pamphlets 


which The Queen’s Work in St. 
Louis has shipped to boys in train- 
ing or on the battlefronts. All of 
which merely means that a wide, new 
field has opened to Father Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., most prolific and most 
widely read of the pamphleteers. 
His output is staggering. Lately 
averaging one pamphlet a month, he 
has published more than one hun- 
dred and forty in these last fifteen 
years. Short enough to be read in 


less than an hour, their catchy titles 
and colorful jackets urge one to 
examine the first few lines. That is 
all the wedge Father Lord needs. 
Once begun, you do not put down 
his books for anything less than fire 
or flood or, lately, a steak dinner. 
Dullness, in his private catalogue, is 
the last and greatest of the capital 
sins. So he teaches, he tickles, he 
teases, he satirizes, he orates, he dra- 
matizes — whatever will startle his 
readers into thinking and acting on 
the glories of their Faith, the ugliness 
of sin, and the utter reasonableness 
of an upright moral life. Really he 
talks theology through and through, 
but theology on the wavelength of 
the man who rides the streetcar. He 
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has pamphlets on all the truths of 
the Church. The most enduringly 
popular are Confession is a Joy, The 
Pure of Heart—a masterpiece, and 
They’re Married. 

Chaplains everywhere are supple- 
menting their personal contact with 
these handy moral encyclopedias. 
Father Lord can show you a sheaf 
of letters like that of the Navy Chap- 
lain who wrote: “The last batch of 
pamphlets was immediately  ex- 
hausted at Monday Devotions. Wed- 
nesday a sailor slipped into my office 
requesting that I hear his confession 
at once. In our conversation I asked 
him how after years of neglect he had 
returned to God. Still clutching a 
copy of your pamphlet on confession, 
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he told me that one of his shipmates 
had given it to him to read. He was 
so impressed that he determined to 
make his confession at once.” 

One gets a pretty good analysis of 
the serviceman’s mind and problems 
from the titles he asks for most. 
Chaplains order J Can Take It Or 
Leave It Alone, on drinking, Of 
Dirty Stories, They're Married, What 
To Do on a Date, Why Be Decent? 
and the very popular booklet pointed 
right to the soldier, A Salute to Men 
in the Service. 

An amusing repercussion on a 
pamphlet came recently. In What To 
Do on a Date Father Lord suggests 
that the boy and his partner take an 
interest in the cultural side of life— 
concerts, the art museum, opera, lec- 
tures. So, a willing but not too imagi- 
native young fellow wrote in: “Well, 
I took my girl to the City’s Art 
Museum. Okay! Now what do I do?” 

A young Jewish boy wrote Father 
Lord from camp: “Your little book 
Dare We Hate Jews? was a revela- 
tion to me. It was the first time in 
my experience that any Catholic ex- 
cept your Pope protested. against the 
persecution of my people.” 

When you meet Father Lord, his 
laughing young eyes make you forget 
that his well-parted hair is unques- 
tionably silver. And that quick, 
smooth stride is not typical of a 
heavy man who is perhaps five-feet- 
eleven. His large, strong fingers and 
heavy wrists are surprisingly supple 
and artistically graceful in the fre- 
quent gestures that illustrate his con- 
versation. Energy marks his every 
motion. A perfect mirror for his 
thought is his mobile face. When he 
is lecturing, it is generally wreathed 
in a broad grin which can change in 
a flash to severity, scorn, resentment, 
or reproach. But it is the smile which 
is most characteristic. It’s so con- 
tagious that you will soon find your- 
self smiling back unconsciously, His 
leisurely, informal, interested manner 
may deceive you too. It is merely a 
camouflage over the rush and routine 
of a life that consists largely in catch- 
ing trains and deadlines. You will 
notice another thing in speaking 
with Father Lord. Intensely spiritual 
himself, he will soon have you talk- 
uig about Christ and His Blessed 
Mother with an ease and familiarity 
that you never imagined possible be. 
fore. 

First and foremost a priest, Father 


. 


Lord can hardly be styled merely a 
pamphleteer—any more than he can 
be called an editor, dramatist, com- 
poser, retreat master, author, lec- 
turer, or any of ten other titles. His 
versatility confuses those of us who 
have grown used to doing one thing 
at a time. It is not that sermons, 
songs, and books pour from him. 
They are, rather, the result of long, 
backbreaking hours at his desk. If 
the volume and variety of his out- 
put is amazing, it is simply a testi- 
mony to his immense energy and in- 
dustry. 

His various abilities, however, do 
have a common end: they are step- 
ping stones heavenward for young 
people. Their elders come under his 
influence, but most of his projects are 
undeniably pointed for high school 
and college students and for young 
parishioners. They love him because 
he never “talks down” to them and 
because he is a fluent master of their 
jargon. When he gave the Marquette 
University retreat, the Catholic stu- 
dents complained—the non-Catholics, 
all exempt from attending the re- 
treat, insisted on hearing him and 
monopolized all the front seats. 

To inspire Father Lord there is a 
Lady—The Blessed Mother. His 
talents are dedicated to honoring her. 


Radio broadcasting is only one of the 
many activities of versatile Father Lord 
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Officially he is the National Or- 
ganizer of her Sodality. In 1925 he 
found himself made editor of the 
Sodality magazine, then gasping 
along with three thousand sub- 
scribers. Fresh, vigorous, and lively, 
it today has a circulation of 103,000. 
He calls it “The Magazine with 100,- 
ooo Editors” because the ideas, prob- 
lem stories, and contests all come 
from the readers. Because no title 
could describe this magazine more 
aptly, it is called The Queen’s Work. 
Nobody ever refers to the National 
Sodality Office in St. Louis. The large 
red brick residence, now converted to 
offices, is simply “The Queen’s 
Work.” 

Noone can recount Knute Rockne’s 
career without mentioning Notre 
Dame. Just that intimately is Father 
Lord’s story bound up with The 
Queen’s Work. It is the powerhouse 
behind America’s fifteen thousand 
Sodality units in parishes, upper 
schools, and grade schools, Obviously 
here is no one-man job. It calls for 
a clinic of specialists. Six priests de- 
vote all their time to this organiza- 
tional work. Working under these 
directors is a family (one just can’t 
use the word “office force”) of about 
sixty secretaries, shippers, and other 
detail workers. 

In 1931 four hundred young people 
gathered in St. Louis for the first 
Summer School of Catholic Action. 
Year by year this project of Father 
Lord and his staff has mushroomed. 
Last summer sixty-five hundred stu- 
dents and teachers registered in New 
Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago, This year 
Montreal also will sponsor this one 
week leadership course. 

These young people are trained in 
Liturgy, Study Club methods, Mental 
Prayer, Catholic Literature, Govern- 
ment, Teaching the Catechism, Co- 
operatives, and in other courses 
which will help them as individuals 
and as leaders. But the school is not 
all work, In the evenings parties are 
given to teach the students how to 
entertain themselves innocently and 
inexpensively. Father Lord's con- 
stant theme is that religion was never 
meant to be separated from one’s 
everyday life. If you could drop in 
toward the close of one of these eve- 
ning parties, say at the Palmer House 
or in the ballroom of the Morrison 
Hotel, you could see his theory put 
charmingly to practice. When the 
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orchestra has given out its closing 
note, after a wonderfully gay eve- 
ning, those young couples kneel on 
the polished floor to be led by one of 
the Fathers in night prayers. 

Not only the students benefit by 
summer sessions. The staff 
learn a great deal too. 
Through this direct association they 
can keep their fingers on the pulse 
of youth throughout the nation. 
More than that, when you get that 
many young people expressing them- 
selves in open-forum discussions, 
ideas are popping everywhere. And 
that’s where pamphlets are born. 

Father Lord was recently appointed 
National Director of the Institute of 
Social Order.” One wonders where 
these new duties will be fitted into 
his schedule. His early Mass opens 
the day. Breakfast is only a gesture. 
Then, briefcase swinging, there’s a 
rush for the streetcar. The ride to 
the office gives him a good start 
on his breviary. With the help of 
three secretaries he clears up the 
routine mail by midafternoon. Then 
come several hours with his “hobby,” 
the conscientious answering of that 
other stack of letters, the “personals” 
—one from a lonely lad in the army, 
or from a girl worried about her 
vocation, or from a teacher with some 
local problem troubling her. This 
and the big volume of writing he 
does for The Queen’s Work will keep 
him going until perhaps nine o'clock. 
And there you have a nice, quiet day 
at home. It’s busier when he is on 
the road. But no matter how busy, 
he has the remarkable knack of mak- 
ing everyone he meets, whether paper 
boy or publisher, say to himself: “TI 
am exactly the fellow that Father 
Lord wanted to talk to this morn- 


ing. 


these 
members 


Every train is a branch office for 
Father Lord—and no one but the 
conductor travels more than he does. 
St. Louis is just the hub with spokes 
leading out all over the country to 
lecture engagements, rallies, and con- 
ventions. His regulation pack always 
includes his portable typewriter, As 
soon as he is settled, off comes the 
top, and an article, a pamphlet, or 
a column is under way. If you are a 
passenger, watch your be- 
havior. Don’t let fly with any loose 
ideas. Your foible or your thought 
may be immortalized in a pamphlet 
such as Pardon My Manners or Don’t 
Be a Liar. 


fellow 


Thanks to his widely syndicated 
column, Along the Way, no one need 
feel left behind on these trips. Here 
Father Lord records whatever is 
amusing or interesting. A_ typical 
episode: “The lovely little youngster 
sat across from me in the Pullman. 
She must have been about nine years 
old. Around her neck was a locket 
on a gold chain. After we had become 
acquainted, she showed me the in- 
side of the locket. On one side was 


a picture of the Child Jesus: on the. 


other a picture of Robert Taylor.” 
These anecdotes are always charm- 
ing for they are always true. Grade 
school nuns supply him with stories 
out-of-the-mouths-of-babies. “One 
nun,” he tells, “‘a stickler for diction, 
hearing a little girl mumbling, in- 
terrupted the class prayer. 

“Louder, Helen,’ she instructed 
her pupil. ‘I can’t hear you.’ 

“I wasn’t talking to you,’ said 
Helen, and resumed her former 
tone.” 

The column is by no means de- 
voted to bright sayings of children, 
but you will like this other school 
story. The pastor, visiting the third 
grade, beamingly asked: “Now, chil- 
dren, do you know anything about 
grammar?” 

Immediately a little girl shot up 
her hand. 

“Ah!” said the priest, “that’s fine! 
Now tell me: What is a noun?” 

The little girl’s face went blank. 

“But”—continued the priest pater- 
nally—“that’s part of grammar.” 

“Oh, grammar,” she said, and her 
face fell. “I thought you wanted to 
know about glamour.” 


OU may have been surprised re- 

cently to find Catholic booklets 
on the counter of your favorite ten- 
cent store. This experiment clicked 
far beyond expectations. A farsighted 
publisher saw a market for Catholic 
children’s booklets selling for a dime. 
So Father Lord, eager to bring Cath- 
olic reading to this new group, 
switched from his teen-age readers 
and wrote for their little brothers. 
The first book, Meet My Family, was 
done in colors with handsome pic- 
tures. The family is the Boy Christ’s: 
He introduces Mary, Joseph, and 
others of His friends. So sweeping 
was this book’s success (over a mil- 
lion the first year) that others were 
immediately prepared. There was 
The Story of the Sacred Heart, An 
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1-B-C Book, My Guardian Angel, 
and others. Now our standard prayers 
are each to be illustrated in booklets. 
Just coming off the press is the most 
pretentious volume of all, The Life 
of the Blessed Mother. 

Perhaps you have never read a line 
of Father Lord’s. Still, if you are a 
movie fan, you have felt his influ- 
ence. About ten years ago a strange 
situation arose in the movie industry. 
Unbridled and unchecked the pic- 
ture-makers were competing lustily 
against each other for the patronage 
of what they erroneously thought was 
the American public, Their films 
were catering more and more to 
wharf society and to the patrons of 
basement saloons. The dialogue was 
salty, the situations indecent and sug- 
gestive. Parents and educators be- 
came alarmed, Box office receipts 
began to toboggan. The first recruits 
of the Legion of Decency gathered 
around their bishops. The upshot of 
it all was that parents clamored for 
correction, and the alarmed _pro- 
ducers for direction. 

At this point Father Lord was in- 
vited to make clear to Hollywood 
what was offensive to decent people. 
He drew up the Movie Code which 
has since served as the bible of the 
Hays Office. Today you can send your 
twelve-year-old Bobby off to the 
matinee with much greater security. 
He will not be taught the technique 
of jimmying a window. He will not 
see free love proposed as a legitimate 
and inevitable solution. Ultimately 
Joe the Thug will not triumph over 
law and order. All this, thanks to 
the Code. Father Lord knows the in- 
dustry. Ever since he was called to 
Hollywood to be technical adviser on 
The King of Kings, he has constantly 
been in friendly contact with Direc- 
tor Cecil B. DeMille. Just this spring 
he performed the same duties for 
The Miracle. 

Father Lord knows stagecraft too. 
He has dozens of short plays to his 
credit. He has written, produced, and 
directed nine mammoth pageants. 
But he is at his best in his musical 
shows. No more pleasant presenta- 
tion of the Church’s eternal truths 
could be imagined. Singing, dancing, 
comedy, dramatics, tableaux, ballet— 
all were used in the Social Order 
Follies, the Matrimonial Follies, and 
the Election Year Follies. Clever skits 
and songs never let you forget the 
absurdity of “efficiency apartments,” 
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racial discrimination, or divorce. St. 
Louis rocked to his thrusts at ward- 
heelers and pork-barrel politics. 

Every musical is action and drive 
from overture to final curtain. It’s all 
Father Lord. The dozen songs and 
every line in the book are his own. 
More than that, he is the director 
who has whipped into shape a tre- 
mendous amateur cast of collegians 
and high school students, He calls 
the practices. He inspects the cos- 
tumes. He directs every move on the 
stage. If the chorus lumbers along, 
he shrieks them to a stop and climbs 
onto the stage. In no sense of the 
word a small or delicate man, he goes 
through the routine himself. 

The piano is his recreation and 
escape. He likes nothing better than 
to lead a crowd in a pleasant medley 
of Victor Herbert, Tin-Pan Alley, 


Father Lord delivers a pep talk to 


Irish Lullabies, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
and George Cohan. One feels that 
this genial, alert priest could slip 
easily into the spot of Oscar Levant 
on radio’s “Information, Please.” He 
seems to have every song at his finger- 
tips and its lyrics on his lips. 

“My mother,” he says, “taught me 
to love music and the stage. She loved 
them herself. From boyhood I was 
her constant companion. Really, I 
don’t know how she did it. My 
father’s income was small, but some- 
how by shrewd management she saw 
to it that we saw the best operas, 
plays, and revues that hit Chicago 


near the turn of the century. By 
keeping a sharp eye out for the open- 
ing of advance ticket sales, she man- 
aged to be near the top of the line. 
We came to think that front and 
center in the gallery belonged to us. 
I still think that those are the best 
seats in the house.” Today as he plays 


he can call up almost every line of - 


the memory-defying lyrics of his 
favorites, Gilbert and Sullivan. For- 
tunately the success of his song does 
not depend upon his singing voice, 
the chief quality of which is con- 
fidence. But every song goes over. 
One has only to read his tenderly 
intimate biography of his mother to 
realize the understanding and sym- 
pathy between the two. Beyond a 
doubt My Mother—The Study of an 
Uneventful Life is some of his finest 
writing. She was the inspiring force 





the cast of his Matrimonial Follies 


that brought the music from his 
heart, the drama from his imagina- 
tion— that developed his every talent. 
Even while he was in college at 
Loyola in Chicago, she saw him dis- 
tinguish himself for outstanding 
work in oratory, music, journalism, 
and dramatics. In 1909 their intimate 
companionship came to an end. That 
year Dan Lord, a graduate of twenty- 
one years, entered the Jesuit Order 
in Missouri. His mother lived twenty- 
four years longer to see him well 
entered on his priestly career. Her 
death was accelerated by an attack 
of arthritis. This was brought on one 
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rainy night when she insisted on trav- 
eling via streetcar to a distant Chi- 
cago church. Her son was preaching. 

Father Lord recently came out 
with a new pamphlet, Jn Praise of 
Fathers. His theme is that while 
mothers are gratefully acknowledged 
by their children, poor old Dad 
generally comes in for slim apprecia- 
tion. Honestly enough, and char- 
acteristically too, he develops this 
thought by confessing his own de- 
ficiencies in dealing with his father. 
The Senior Lord was the industrious 
manager of a cigar counter in Chi- 
cago’s banking district. A reader feels 
that he was a pretty splendid ex- 
ample of a real father. 

Several weeks ago a young Protes- 
tant soldier, grandson of a Presby- 
terian minister, wrote to Father 
Lord: “I have just read your Salute 
to Men in the Service, and found it 
most inspiring. I am determined to 
die for the ideals held up in that 
booklet. After the war, if my life is 
spared, I shall work for them too.” 
Father Lord could understand and 
sympathize with that young man. 
His own grandfather was a Presby- 
terian Minister. His own mother had 
to wait twenty-five years before her 
husband could kneel in her Church 
beside her. Her example, of course, 
won him over. The final grace seems 
to have come from the mission ser- 
mons of the brilliant Paulist, Father 
Bertrand Conway. 

Later, so regular and punctual 
were the husband and wife at Mass 
that the priest waited for their ap- 
pearance as a signal that it was time 
to go to the altar. Or, as one of their 
neighbors put it: “I almost genu- 
flected in the movie theater the other 
night. As I walked down the aisle, 
I saw Mr. and Mrs. Lord, and I 
thought I was in church.” 

Many a man has written his 
mother’s biography. But Father 
Lord’s achievement is unique. He 
has done two biographies, one on 
his earthly, one on his Heavenly 
Mother. Of the one we have spoken. 
The other is entitled Our Lady in 
the Modern World. This book was 
written, he says, because “. . . the 
least worthy of the sons of Mary 
would like to make his Mother a 
little more intelligible to the modern 
mind.” That Father Lord’s devotion 
and talents have always enabled him 
to do just that is by far the greatest 
of his accomplishments. 
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HE very earnest little Japanese 

botanist was having trouble mak- 
ing himself understood by the small 
group of blank-faced Indians with 
whom he was talking. Not that he 
was having any difficulty with the 
language. He spoke Quechua sur- 
prisingly well and the Indians under- 


stood his words, all right. But the 


words did not seem to make sense. 
The little Jap, with his narrow cyes 
glinting through the thick lenses of 
his horn-rimmed glasses and with his 
large protruding teeth gleaming in a 
wide smile, had just exclaimed, “But 
don’t yu understand? I am your 
blood brother.” 

This seemed rather a large dose 
for even a dumb Indian to swallow, 
so the young fellow who had been 
acting as spokesman for the group 
responded with the Quechua equiva- 
lent of ““How come?” 

The Japanese botanist had wan- 
dered into one of the small Indian 
villages near Cuzco, the ancient 


capital on the high bleak plateau 
he frontier between Peru and 
Bolivia. He had found no difficulty 


neat 
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in persuading several passing Indians 
to sit in the sun with him and warm 
their backs while he talked. But it 
gradually was dawning on the slug- 
gish minds of the Indians that this 
queer little stranger was taking all 
the pleasure out of the sunshine. He 
was trying much too earnestly to con- 
vince them of something they could 
not understand and which they did 
not particularly want to understand, 
anyway. They did not want to think. 
They just wanted to sit quietly and 
enjoy the warm sun on their backs. 
The Jap, however, was insistent. In 
reply to the young Indian’s “How 
come?” he went on: 

“Of course, I’m your blood brother, 
And all my people are your brothers. 
Your glorious Inca ancestors did not 
come from Mongolia, as the silly 
white men tell you. They came from 
the northern islands of Japan. Our 
illustrious Emperor, like your great 
Inca, is descended from the sun, Our 
first Emperor, like your first Inca, 
was a child of the Sun Goddess. That 
is why our Emperor is going to send 
his victorious armies swarming across 
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South American Japanese. Latin American Japs are 
very prolific. Jap at left is father of twelve children 





Little Brothers 


the sea to save you from further 
domination and oppression by the 
white race, just as he is now saving 
all the yellow peoples of the East 
from white domination. You must 
carry the great news to your people. 
Tell them it will not be long now. 
Very soon you will be freed from 
slavery to the white man by your 
blood brothers from Japan.” 

This earnest little Japanese botanist 
and the hundreds of other yellow 
botanists, geologists, and pseudo- 
scientific explorers who have been 
wandering over the cold highlands 
and through the hot j ingles of South 
America in recent years are engaged 
in a momentous world-saving mis- 
sion that is well worthy of a much 
better press than it has received. Hit- 
ler’s big-hearted, noble plan to fit 
South America into the New Order 
has had a very busy and very noisy 
press agent, so we have learned a 
great deal about the Nazi machinery 
for revolt in South America. But the 
busy little Japanese world-savers 
have had no publicity whatever. 
Maybe they planned it that way, 














Pure-blooded Inca types. They bear some resemblance to the Japs 
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who are trying to convince them that they are blood brothers 


of the Incas 


Anyway, the western democracies 
learned some time ago that the noisy 
Nazis were a menace. They have not 
begun to suspect, even yet, what the 
quiet little Japs had in store for 
them. 

The Japanese scheme for chalteng- 
ing the world position of the United 
States by invading the Western 
Hemisphere itself called for nothing 
less than a great uprising of the 
millions of Indian and _ mestizo 
people throughout the South Amer- 
ican continent and their absorption 
into the new world that was to be 
ruled by the yellow race. 

When we consider the apparent 
readiness of some of the yellow 
people of Asia to welcome Japanese 
rule in place of the white domina- 
tion under which they have been 
living, this newly discovered brother- 
hood between the Japs and the Indo- 
Americans becomes a much more 
serious threat to the democracy o1 
the Western Hemisphere than any- 
thing the Nazis had up their sleeves. 

This idea of brotherhood seems to 
have been lurking in the inscrutable 


Oriental mind for a long time, be- 
cause as long ago as 1921, when Peru 
celebrated the centennial of its in- 
dependence, the Japanese residents 
presented the city of Lima with a 
monument to Manco Capac, the first 
Inca, who, like the first Japanese Em- 
peror, was a child of the sun, de- 
scended from Heaven. 

The Nazi ideology of racial su- 
periority makes a strong appeal to 
the Spanish white minority in South 
America. But the Japanese theory 
of racial equality gives the Indo- 
Americans something to live for. 

Leaving out of the calculation the 
Atlantic lowland republics of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Uruguay, these 
Indo-Americans constitute approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the population 
of the other seven South American 
countries. About 25 per cent of the 
total population of these seven re- 
publics (more than half in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Peru) are pure-blooded 
descendants of the Incas and still 
speak only the language they spoke 
before the Spaniards came. 

About eight million of these Mon- 
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Inca Indian mother and child 


golian-featured Indians ignore as far 
as they can the obnoxious presence 
of their white conquerors, call the 
land by its ancient Inca name, and 
wander back and forth across the 
high plateau carrying no passports 
and recognizing no frontiers and no 
government except that of their tribal 
caciques who have come down from 
the almost perfect governmental or- 
ganization of the Incas. These In- 
dians have no part in the national 
life of the countries in which they 
live, and no communication with the 
whites except through their caciques. 
All they need for revolt are the 
weapons, the financial support, and 
the military leadership which the 
Japs expect to supply just as soon as 
they can clean up a few unfinished 
chores on the other side of the Pacific. 

It is very fitting that the wily Japs 
should have chosen Peru as the gate- 
way for the salvation which they are 
bringing to South America, because 
Peru was the gateway for the Spanish 
conquest which destroyed the Inca 
civilization, Peru was the heart of the 
great Inca Empire, which had a 
population of ten million and spread 
across 2600 miles from Quito on the 
equator down through Peru and Bo- 
livia to Mendoza in Argentina and 
to the Bio-Bio River in Chile, em- 
bracing a region so fabulously rich 
in precious metals and other minerals 
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that four centuries of rapacious ex- 
ploitation have hardly scratched its 
wealth. 

From Peru the story of the new 
salvation is being spread assiduously 
over all the Tibetan-like plateau and 
down into the hot headwaters of the 
Amazon. The missionaries of this 
new salvation are the little yellow 
botanists, geologists, and other ex- 
plorers who whisper the great tidings 
while pretending to be looking for 
oil, for quinine, or for whatever else 
happens to be produced in the pat- 
ticular region in which they want io 
sow their propaganda. 

Unfortunately for democracy, the 
Japanese missionaries are able to pre- 
sent what sounds like strong circum- 
stantial evidence in support of their 
theory. The union of state, church, 
and army, the political power of the 
priests and the generals, and the so- 
cial caste system of the Inca Empire 
presented a much closer similarity to 
the Japanese Empire of today than 
exists between any other two peopies 
on earth. Furthermore, the Inca Em. 
pire was a totalitarian state and a 
much more nearly perfect one than 
any existing today. 

The poverty-stricken Indians of 
the South American plateau have 
handed down from generation to 
generation the tradition of the happy 
life their ancestors knew under the 
Inca 400 years ago, a life which in 
the romantic telling of the story ap- 
pears almost like Eden in contrast 
with the sordid outcast life they live 
under the white-man governments of 
today. 

The grinning Japs have hit upon 
the one formula which could unite 
the great Indo-American races of 
South America against the white 
minority—the restoration of a totali- 
tarian regime similar to the glorious 
Inca State and ruled over by the 
people from whom the Incas were 
descended; that is, by the subjects of 
the other Son of Heaven across the 
Pacific. Just how the Japs are going 
to explain away the Chinese words 
in the Aymara language of the Incas’ 
descendants has not yet been dis- 
closed. 

It is not, of course, the social and 
political oppression of their new- 
found blood brothers that attracts 
Japanese attention to the South 
American plateau. Like all the yel- 
low people who are to be “saved” in 
the Pacific, these descendants of the 
Incas happen to inhabit a region 


that stores in its rocks and soil tre- 
mendously rich deposits of those 
strategic products which are so neces- 
sary to any people who are dedicat- 
ing themselves to world conquest. 

Peru, for example, tempts Japa- 
nese avarice with one of the richest 
booties available in the Western 
Hemisphere. Its 1400 miles of un- 
protected seacoast offers easy access 
to the world’s largest and richest 
vanadium deposits; to petroleum 
fields which every year produce from 
thirteen to fifteen million barrels of 
unusually high-grade gasoline; to 
rich copper, gold, and silver de- 
posits; and to a region that once 
was the world’s most important 
source of wild rubber. 


1941 the United States made 
an arrangement with the Peru- 
vian Government to revive the pro- 
duction of rubber from the millions 
of trees that grow wild in the jungles 
of the Upper Amazon. Within a few 
months it was reported from Mal- 
donado, capital of the famous Madre 
de Dios region, that twelve tons of 
crude rubber had been accumulated 
and were awaiting shipment. Once 
the Japs have saved their South 
American brothers and put them to 
work as slaves in the rubber forests, 
Madre de Dios undoubtedly would 
become as important a source of rub- 
ber as it was forty years ago. 

The 50,000 Japs who already have 
invaded Peru constitute the same 
percentage of the population as the 
300,000 who are in Brazil—three- 
fourths of 1 per cent. But in Peru 
they have achieved political power 
and commercial domination far in 
excess of anything even approached 
by the Japanese in Brazil. 

The first Japanese, fifteen of them, 
entered Peru in 1877, after which 
businessmen and farmers continued 
to arrive in small numbers, but it 
was not until after the first World 
War that the subjects of the Son of 
Heaven began to arrive in large num- 
bers. In 1920 there were 4,622 Japs 
in the country. The 1940 census 
showed 29,054, more than all the 
other foreigners put together. In con- 
trast, there were fewer than 1,500 
Americans. 

The 1940 census, however, ac: 
counted for only about half the num- 
ber of Japs known to be in the coun- 
try. Under Peruvian law all children 
born in the country are Peruvian 
citizens, regardless of the race or 
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nationality of their parents, The 
locally born Japs are counted as 
Peruvians, not Japanese. But they 
are educated as Japanese, go to Japan 
to comply with their compulsory 
military training, and consider them- 
selves loyal subjects of the Emperor 
except when it suits them to pretend 
to be Peruvians. Well-informed Peru- 
vian sources say these Peruvian-born 
bring the total Japanese population 
to at least 50,000 and probably more. 
That was the figure given by the 
Tokyo newspaper Nichi Nichi on the 
occasion of the anti-Japanese riots 
in Lima, Huancayo, and other locali- 
ties in May 1940. 

The Japanese have managed to 
wheedle out of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment many rights and concessions 
which they have not been able to 
obtain anywhere else in South Amer- 
ica. One of the most important of 
these is the inestimable privilege of 
educating their children in Japanese 
schools, uncontrolled by Peruvian 
educational authorities. More than 
three thousand pupils attend the big 
Japanese school in the Avenida Fran- 
cisco Mariategui in Lima. In all the 
towns where there is an important 
Japanese population there is a Japa- 
nese school with Japanese teachers 
and textbooks, training the pupils to 
think as Japanese rather than an 
Peruvians. Sons of well-to-do fathers 
are sent to Japan to complete their 
education. , 

The Japanese in Peru, therefore, 
more than anywhere else in South 
America, are educated to be secret 
subjects of the Emperor. Prominent 
Peruvians who have made a careful 
study of the problem insist that every 
male Japanese in the country is a 
soldier and a spy. A communication 
from the Minister of War to the chief 
of police at Arequipa, dated June 
26, 1939, stated that the Government 
was aware that all the able-bodied 
Japanese residents had been enlisted 
in a secret military organization. As 
elsewhere in South America, this 
secret army of the Emperor has been 
trained by Japanese officers sent out 
from Tokyo. 

In Peru the Japanese engage in 
two general lines of activity—agricul- 
ture and commerce. They own most 
of the cotton and sugar estates in the 
river valleys near Lima. In the 
Chancay valley, the Japs occupy 
nearly two-thirds of the 30,000 cul- 
tivated acres. One planter, Niku- 
matsu Okada, owns or leases more 
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than a third of all the arable land in 
the Huaral region near the mouth of 
the Chancay River about forty miles 
north of Callao. The Japanese pro- 
duce nearly a fourth of Peru’s cotton, 
and Okada is the largest producer in 
the country. Huaral, his headquar- 
ters, is a Japanese town and up to 
the time of the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor had a Japanese mayor 
who usually was Okada. 

The Japanese have achieved such 
economic and political importance 
in several localities that at least three 
other important towns have had 
Japanese mayors. They are Maldo- 
nado, capital of the Department of 
Madre de Dios, Virt in the Depart- 
ment of Trujillo, and Ayacucho, 
capital of the department of the same 
name. Under Peru’s strongly cen- 
tralized form of government the 
mayors of cities are not clected but 
are appointed by the Ministry of 
Government. Before Japan’s en- 
trance into the present war, several 
Japs had succeeded in getting them- 
selves appointed to responsible posi- 
tions in this ministry, which is the 
key to the entire government. 

Large sugar, cotton, and rice estates 
in Ica, Piura, and other coastal prov- 
inces are in the hands of the Japa- 
nese. But the seaport of Chimbote 
was the real center of Japanese dirty 
work prior to Pearl Harbor. Chim- 
bote is the first salt-water harbor 
south of Panama and the Japs owned 
all the waterfront and most of the 
adjacent land. This enabled them 
for several years to smuggle Japanese 
merchandise and Japanese immi- 
grants into Peru, in addition to any 
plans they may have had for the 
eventual use of Chimbote as a dis- 
embarking point for a naval and 
military invasion whenever the little 
yellow brothers of the Incas were 
ready to deliver the South Americans 
from white domination. 

One of the first actions of the Peru- 
vian Government after breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers was to arrange with Wash- 
ington for American engineers to 
construct a modern port at Chim- 
bote. The Japs are being crowded 
out. 

Most of the Japanese who were 
smuggled into Peru at Chimbote 
were passed across the mountains 
and down into the jungle valleys of 
the rivers that flow into the Amazon, 
Ever since 1927 the Japanese have 
been busily feeding settlers into the 


Upper Amazon Valley and many of 
them have been planted in the 
Brazilian territory of Acre, a rich 
rubber region that touches the fron- 
tiers of Peru and Bolivia. 

Acre is as far from the govern- 
mental control of Rio de Janeiro as 
is New York City. Also, it is effec- 
tively separated from Lima, first by 
the Amazonian jungles and then by 
the high ‘Peruvian mountains. Con- 
sequently, the Japanese have had 
practically a free hand here and no 
one seems to know just what they 
are up to or what they have accom- 
plished. But it is reported that many 
Japanese settlers have been moved 
up the Amazon from the colonies in 
the Brazilian state of Para and settled 
in this region, in addition to those 
smuggled in from Peru. 

The colonization activities in the 
Upper Amazon are known to have 
been directed from Peru, however, 
rather than from Parad and were in 
charge of the firm of Fukuara which 
was reported to be acting for the 
Lima branch of the famous Mitsui 
clan. Mitsui, of course, is well known 
to be in close touch with the ex- 
pansionist plans of the military caste 
in Tokyo. 

An important Japanese settlement 
was established several years ago at 
Tingo Maria to serve as an immigra- 
tion bridge between the Peruvian 
highlands and the Amazon basin. 
Tingo Maria is situated on the Hual- 
laga River, high up in the mountains 
and 180 miles inland from Chim- 
bote. The Huallaga is one of the 
many sources of the Amazon and 
flows into the Maranon about two 
hundred miles above Iquitos. 


His region is so inaccessible from 
‘hoe Capital that before the ad- 
vent of the airplane the governors of 
Iquitos went to Lima, about seven 
hundred miles distant, by sailing two 
thousand miles down the Amazon to 
Para and boarding a steamer for New 
York, where they got a ship for Cal- 
lao. They returned to Iquitos by the 
same route, preferring the 8,500-mile 
water trip to the month of muleback 
and river launches which offered the 
only alternative. This difficulty of 
travel and the slight interest of the 
people of Lima in the inaccessible 
hinterlands enabled the Japs to move 
in without any serious attention 
being paid to them. 

For several years before Pearl 
Harbor there was a notable increase 
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of Japanese settlers in the northern 
province of Piura. This put them 
much closer to Panama than the 
southern province of Ica_ which 
formerly was a favorite region ‘or 
colonization. It also put them near 
the Ecuadorian frontier where they 
could and did help keep alive one 
of the border controversies which are 
constant and smoldering threats of 
war that might at any moment upset 
the peace of South America. 

Whatever may be the indifference 
of Peruvians toward the dangerous 
activities of the Japanese in the in- 
accessible hinterland, they cannot 
ignore the monopolistic absorption 
of almost all lines of retail trade in 
Lima, Callao, Arequipa, and other 
cities. Practically all the barbers in 
the country are Japs and they also 
control most of the restaurants, cof- 
fee shops, ice cream parlors, and 
candy stores, as well as all kinds of 
clothing stores for both men and 
women. Favored by their miserably 
low standard of living and by many 
years of Peruvian complacency, the 
Japs undersold their Peruvian com- 
petitors until they forced them out of 
business and now have a monopoly 
of the retail trade. 

This control of the nation’s retail 
business, in addition to the control 
of several industrial lines, especially 
textiles and clothing, has presented 
an almost insurmountable barrier 
against the Peruvian Government’s 
efforts to take restrictive measures 
against the Japanese since the war 
started. When the Government took 
up the matter of closing all Japanese 
business it found itself faced by a 
difficulty for which no solution has 
yet been found. 

The middle-class and working 
people have been accustomed so long 
to making their purchases from Japa- 
nese stores that their family budgets 
are based on Japanese prices. If the 
Japanese stores in Lima and other 
cities should be closed, there is no 
place where the people of moderate 
income. could buy the things they 
need for day-to-day living. So the 
Government has been forced to let 
the Japs remain in business. 

The present government of Peru 
is not complacent toward the Japa- 
nese invasion, as were those of Pres- 
idents Sanchez Cerro and Bonavides. 
President Prado hopes to curb all 
Japanese activities throughout the 
country, but so far has not found the 
means of doing so effectively. 
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Prison Comparisons | 


OMPARISONS, it is said, are 

often odious. The truth is one 
cannot help making them. No one is 
more afflicted with this mental 
malady, if you care to call it such, 
than the missionary, His mind is 
filled with comparisons. He _ finds 
himself constantly comparing the 
philosophy and ideals of one nation 
with another nation, the customs of 
one people with another people. 
Comparisons are made willy-nilly be- 
tween such fundamental things as 
prices on commodities, from a cake 
of soap and a cigar to fountain-pen 
ink and socks. 

The theme of this paper is unpre- 
tentious, being merely a few com- 
parisons between prisons in China 
and prisons in: the United States. 
The occasion prompting the follow- 
ing comparisons was a mission given 
by Father Brian Mahedy and myself 
last May to the Catholic inmates of 
the Illinois State Penitentiary at Pon- 
tiac, Illinois. 

This was the fourth annual mis- 
sion conducted in the prison at the 
request of the Reverend John P. 
Farrell, Catholic Chaplain of the in- 
stitution. The Pontiac branch of the 
Illinois State Prison system is seventy- 
one years old. Prior to 1933 it was 
a reformatory. The inmates of the 
prison number more than two thou- 
sand, Less than one-third is Catholic. 

The. Pontiac prison with _ its 
modern cell blocks, large recreational 
campus, gymnasium, work shops, hos- 
pital, farms, and religious facilities 
presents a picture far different from 
prisons in China. First of all, I doubt 
there is a prison in all China com- 
parable in size to the Pontiac prison, 
I know definitely there are none in 
the interior of China. Again, prisons 
in China are not as numerous as 
prisons in the U. S. A. China does 
not need-as many prisons, though 
proportionately China has three and 
a half times the population, for the 
simple reason that there are not the 
vast number of criminals to put 
behind bars. This fact speaks vol- 
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umes for the innate goodness in 
character of the Chinese people. 
The Chinese honestly believe in 
the dictum that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Chil- 
dren in China are supervised. Home 
conditions protect the child and pre- 
vent the commission of crime. Much 
of this is due to the clan or family 
unit system. Each family or clan is 
deeply concerned about the reputa- 
tion of its members. The basis of all 
training is the inculcation of respect 
on the part of children for their 
parents. This respect at home is car- 
ried to school where the child is 
taught that the teacher holds a place 
second only to parents in the train- 
ing of youth, Few indeed are the 
cases of delinquency. Should any 
occur they are summarily dealt with 
by the family or clan concerned. I 
do not know of even one reformatory 
in the interior of China. 
China’s prisons—those in the in- 
terior of the country—may be com- 
pared to the county jails in this 
country. A better description would 
be “lock-ups,” that is, comparatively 
small - buildings; usually nothing 
more than a large room with two, or 
at most three, iron-barred windows 
to allow for a minimum of light and 
ventilation. The lock-up is generally 
a part of the group of buildings that 
make up the Court House in each 
county seat. The door leading into 
these lock-ups is of solid wood, with 
a single huge Chinese-made lock that 
fastens from the outside. Often have 
I thought and remarked that it 
would not require the genius of a 
Houdini to escape from a Chinese 
prison. Yet how seldom do Chinese 
prisoners stage a break. I recall one 
incident when the jail received a 
blasting by Japanese bombs. . . the 
prisoners remained quiet and were 
marched by an armed soldier-guard 
to the outskirts of the city where they 
waited out the raid with stoical in- 
difference. Imagine if you can such 
easy control of prisoners under 
similar conditions in this country! 
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A detailed description of prisons 


in the interior of China, where 
modern ideas of sanitation and 
humane methods of treatment of 


prisoners are as yet unknown and un- 
felt, had better be left unwritten. 
Suffice it to say that in China the 
idea of a prison is not merely a place 
in which to lock up a criminal, in 
order to put him out of circulation 
among his fellow beings, but also a 
place where the prisoner should be 
made to feel that he deserves the 
minimum of human consideration. 
That is all he gets. It was this aspect 
of prison life in China that never 
failed to shock my Occidental sen- 
sibilities each time I entered a prison 
on an errand of mercy to the sick. 

At Pontiac, Hlinois, there is no 
such shock. On the contrary there 
arose in my heart a depth of satis- 
faction that the State does concern 
itself with the rehabilitation of its 
prisoners, that it gives them some- 
thing to live for. There was the sen- 
timent of pity for the inmates that 
they had to be incarcerated, but a 
still greater pity because of the exist- 
ence’ of causes in our social system 
that favor the commission of crime. 
Looking at groups of prisoners the 
questions kept coming to mind, 
“Why are these men here?” and “Are 
these men solely to blame for their 
present status?” Private conversations 
with a number of the prisoners re- 
vealed that broken homes, death and 
divorce among parents, working con- 
ditions that took both father and 
mother into factories, children left to 
roam the streets, cheap automobiles 
with faulty brakes, the thrill of stick- 
ups, the ease with which guns are 
obtainable, are contributing factors 
that lead to crime. 

Invariably we heard, “Father, | 
didn’t have a Catholic education.” It 
is a deep-rooted conviction in the 
minds of these boys that had they not 
been denied the privilege of a Cath- 
olic school training, they would not 
have taken the road of crime. These 
boys have done some serious think- 
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ing during their days inside prison, 
and their life’s mistakes are rightly 
attributed to the lack of a religious 
education, Father Farrell, Chaplain, 
confirmed this analysis by saying, 
“Another~ interesting angle is that 
very few youths attended Catholic 
schools before coming here. Some 
may have attended a Catholic school 
for a year or two but they did not 
eet that complete Catholic educa- 
tion, especially in the upper grades.” 
He added this interesting remark, “It 
is the Catholic city boy who gets into 
the most trouble, whereas there are 
few Catholic boys from down-State. 
An explanation for this might be that 
down-State Catholic people know 
the Catholic boys and_ therefore 
supervise them when they start get- 
ting into trouble.” 

Father Farrell stressed the war- 
time disturbance and disruption of 
homes and social agencies as prime 
factors in juvenile crime. With the 
members of the family in the army 
or in war jobs, and with the drain 
of priests into the armed services of 
the country and the shortage of wel- 
fare agency personnel, many youths 
today, he stated, receive the minimum 
of supervision. He likewise admitted 
that moral values appear to sink 
when a great conflict, such as the 
present global war, is taking place. 

\ few words about the mission 
conducted for the prisoners at Pon- 
tiac: nearly five hundred made the 
mission, including those in sick wards 
and the tuberculosis hospital as’ well 
as those living on the honor farm 
outside the prison walls, who were 
visited by the missionary. More than 
three hundred and fifty men_ re- 
ceived the Sacraments and several 
non-Catholics asked for instruction 
in the Faith. There was much evi- 
dence of sincerity, the truly Catholic 
kind—of hope and joy and consola- 
tion, as a result of the sermons, 
private interviews, and_ religious 
counsel given those attending the 
mission. 

Many of the inmates felt the urge 
to express their appreciation other 
than by merely attending the ser- 
mons. One fellow did it by asking if 
he could come around the confes- 
sional screen to shake the hand of 
the missionary, Another walked in 
and said, “I’m not a Catholic, Father, 
but I'd like to become one. How do 
I go about it?” 

Still another lad wrote a letter, 


part of which follows: “Just a line to 
let you know how your visit with 
us has affected me. I’m sure I’m not 
alone in my experience. Only one 
other time have I felt the presence of 
God so near, though not visually, as 
today’ when you spoke. It is as 
strengthening to feel so humble be- 
fore God as to witness a vision. Your 
gratitude for the boy’s prayers was 
so obviously sincere I am sure the 
boys felt what I did. I feel obligated 
to myself to continue my prayers for 
you. Thanks a million and God pro- 
tect you.” 

Another boy took time to pen the 
following letter: 

Dear Reverend Fathers: 

As a rank-and-file representative 
of the inmates of the Pontiac Branch 
(I.S.P.) we wish to sincerely thank 
you both, Father Mahedy and Father 
Westhoven, and of course Father 
Farrell, from the bottom of our 
hearts for coming here the past week. 
Needless to say, Father Westhoven 
and Father Mahedy, and their good 
work and sacrifices on our behalf, 
will remain indelibly in our memo- 
ries, and be a lasting inspiration for 
the future. I shall never forget the 
story of “Mrs. Murphy.” And inci- 
dentally (here a litthe humor with 
no offense intended) how anyone 
with the moniker of Murphy could 
become a oneness with a sauerkraut 
like Westhoven is another of God's 
anomalies. I can’t be wrong on 
Murphy being Irish. Am I wrong on 
the other? In closing we all say, “God 
bless you and reward you in Heaven.” 

Signed, “All the inmates.” 

Father Farrell in a follow-up let- 
ter states, ““The annual mission here 
has been instrumental in bringing 
many youths into the Catholic 
Church. Eighty-four embraced Ca- 
tholicism last year. A large number 








The graphic stories written by Father Ron- 
ald Norris, C. P., which have been appear- 
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indicated that they wanted to be- 
come Catholics after this recent mis- 
sion. My attention has been re- 
peatedly called to the fact that the 
boys are greatly impressed with the 
huge mission Crucifix which you 
always erect in the sanctuary. 

A mission with the large Crucifix 
in a Chinese prison? I have never 
Heard of one, yet Bishops have fol- 
lowed priests into prisons to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion to prison converts, Mass has 
been offered in a few of*interior 
China’s prisons, but mostly the re- 
ligious work therein is confined to 
instructing and baptizing the sick 
and the dying. I know of no Chinese 
Catholic prison Chaplain whose sole 
religious care is that of prison in- 
mates. , 

The Crucifix among prisoners. . . . 
One wonders could there be a more 
appropriate and needful place for it, 
mindful that He who hung thereon 
actually died between two thieves. 
How easy for the guilty to admit 
their past wrongdoings when kneel- 
ing before the image of Him who 
suffered and died that sin might be 
forgiven. And then, the great spiritual 
joy in the missionary’s heart, when 
placing Jesus Christ, Body and 
Blood, Soul and Divinity, on the 
tongue of the prisoner in the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion! One thing 
is certain: Christ who was partial to 
the thief on the Cross by His side 
must have looked upon these boys 
with an intense Divine predilection. 
How thoroughly He understands 
each one! 

A word too about Father Farrell. 
No comparison will be made as this 
would require the genius of a mas- 
ter’s pen. As the name _ indicates, 
Father Farrell is Irish with the best 
of Eire’s twinkle in his eyes and a 
corresponding smile on his face. A 
soggarth of physical proportions 
truly heroic, one instinctively feels 
he is well equipped to settle almost 
any kind of dispute, theological or 
otherwise. 

And settle them he does, with the 
kind and understanding word that 
begets trust and unlimited confidence 
in his judgments. Others have said, 
and I repeat it: “Father Farrell is 
the right man in the right place.” 
When China has prison Chaplains 
may they be of such a character as 
Father John P. Farrell of Pontiac, 
Illinois. 
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The American aviators looked like giants 
to the Chinese. . .. And the Sisters pre- 
sumed they also had appetites to match 


O uR “red-letter” days are rare, just 
about as rare as the equinox 
or a pair of new shoes nowadays 
in the States. Such a day was Feb- 
ruary twenty-third. Early that after- 
noon a sudden thrill of excitement 
filled Yiianling’s foreign quarters— 
namely, the hillside, locale of the 
Catholic Mission, and the hilltop, 
that of the Protestant Mission—for, 
after weeks of frustrated attempts, 
three of Uncle Sam’s distinguished 
air force had arrived, jeep and all, 
from Chihkiang. It was a glorious 
day, a perfect day, that Tuesday in 
late February. Heralds of the good 
news to Number 10 Ma Lu Hang 
(Yiianling’s Park Avenue and place 
of the Sisters’ residence) were Father 
Cyprian Frank and Father Quentin, 
the latter having been picked up by 
the boys en route through Chenki. 

First to be favored with a visit, 
after dinner in the rectory—for three 
days the headquarters of the “Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force” in Yiian- 
ling—were the hospital Sisters. That 
evening all came home _ bubbling 
with excitement, each exclaiming 
particularly at the height of Sergeant 
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Svrjcek and describing the expres- 
sions of stupefaction on the faces of 
the natives which his six-feet-four 
caused. 

By noon the next day the trio had 
been here, there, and everywhere. 
They had taken Father Paul and 
Father Michael, Father Denis and 
Father Kieran for a ride in the jeep 
out to Liang Sui Ching, a Sunday 
out-mission. They had been in and 
out of just about every store on the 
ta kat, or Main Street. They had 
chatted gaily with all the grimy 
little urchins they met, language 
barriers being no obstacle to com- 
plete understanding. With old peo- 
ple and young they had shared their 
hearty friendliness. 

That afternoon at long last—or so 
it seemed to one impatient Ameri- 
can—brought them to the convent. 
There Sister Patricia Rose’s big 
chocolate cake—how she achieved it, 
lacking butter, milk, white flour, and 
refined sugar, will ever be a mystery 
—and fudge, another mirabile dictu 
accomplishment, made them almost 
enthusiastic about continuing their 
stay in. China. 

Thursday afternoon, squeezed into 
a schedule of numerous social en- 
gagements, was their visit to the 
school. The educational department 


of the Mission had never before. 


known an event of such magnitude. 
Besides the Lieutenant and his two 
Sergeants, other guests were Father 
Paul, Father Cyprian Frank, Father 
Quentin, Father Caspar, Father 
Wendelin, and Father Kieran. What 
seldom is, they say, is wonderful, 
and so we believed that day. Father 
Wendelin had brought with him 
from Chihkiang a letter from Brig- 
adier General Claire L. Chennault, 
Commander of the Fourteenth Di- 
vision of the American Air Force in 
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A JEEP 


IN YUANLING 


By SISTER JANE MARIE 


China, which requested him to con- 
vey the latter’s thanks and appre- 
ciation to the students for the Masses 
which they had had offered for the 
repose of the souls of American avi- 
ators who died in and for China. 
Lieutenant Fontanella addressed the 
pupils, Father Paul interpreting. 

At nine o'clock next morning sev- 
eral of the priests accompanied the 
airmen across the river to the bus 
station, where the jeep had been 
left. Wide-eyed with wonder were 
the natives on seeing that as the 
driver stepped on the gas, the car 
promptly and smoothly moved for- 
ward, quickly picked up speed, and 
presently disappeared down the road. 
Phenomenal, they would have called 
it, did they speak English. Never had 
they seen a bus or truck on the point 
of starting that it didn’t either re- 
fuse to go at all or else jerk forward 
and backward a dozen times as if to 
get the occupants settled into proper 
position prepared for the innumer- 
able jolts and jars of the forthcom- 
ing trip. 

What was the utter astonishment 
of the Sisters when, later that day, 
they were presented with a check for 
a thousand dollars (fifty dollars U. S. 
currency), a gift left by the boys! 
Besides, there were cigarettes, real, 
honest - to - goodness American life- 
savers, lemon drops, and chiclets for 
the Sisters. What a windfall! But 
why be astonished? Were they not 
Americans, real, honest-to-goodness 
Americans, true-to-type Americans, 
big-hearted, generous Americans? 

God bless you, Lieutenant Fon- 
tanella, Sergeant Svrjcek, and Ser- 
geant Thomas. May He, the Giver 
of all good gifts, see you safe through 
this terrible war and take you back 
soon to your, to our beloved land. 

Yes, and God bless America too! 








[ HE closing days, before the 
summer recess, for the first time 
we entered the war, Congress 
voiced alarm over the already colos- 
sal and constantly mounting cost of 
In both houses, economy- 
d legislators called for. closer 
tiny of the huge appropriation 
bills submitted by the Army and the 
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Navy and the war agencies. Govern- 
ment spending, they warned, already 
had attained figures that staggered 
the imagination, and the end is not 
in sight. The whole war effort, it 
was charged on both sides of the 
Capitol, had been marked by waste 


extravagance, and unchecked 
inflation had steadily pushed up and 
was continuing to push up the day- 
to-day cost of our war activities. 
Most of us who read as we run 
have only a hazy idea of what the 
war is costing. Since we began to 


and 


count the cost of government in 
billions, we have lost a standard of 
measurement. Figures begin to lose 
reality when they run into the hun- 
dreds of billions. As one befuddled 
member of the House exclaimed, 
wh he vote was called on the 
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72,000,000,000 War Department ap- 
riation bill, “It defies my imag- 
ination; I cannot conceive of such a 
I am going to vote for it.” 

We must, however, learn to think 
in hundreds of billions for that is 
he government in wartime is 


costing us 
For all purposes of government, 
two sessions 
appropriated $147,000,000,000, and 
far this year the Seventy-eighth 
Congress has appropriated $115,- 
000 total for the three 
»262,000,000,000. 
Of the 


the last 


Congress in 
SU tal 


000, a 
years ol 
.»115,000,000,000 appro- 
priated this year, nearly $100,000,- 
was for the War and Navy 


Dep irtments. 

For war activities alone, in the 
three fiscal years from July 1, 1940, 
to July 11, 1943, we spent $102,- 

That is what we actu- 

But we have made 
in the form of appropria- 
in additional $202,702,009,264, 
is now available in the Treas- 
the form of unexpended 
future war expendi- 
tures. And in addition to that, war 
been authorized to 
contract authorizations for an- 
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531,518,498 
ally paid 
avallable 


out, 


tions 
whi n 
ury 
balances for 
agencies have 
mak 


othe1 


525,000,000,000. 
\dding the unexpended balance 
for war purposes to actual expendi- 











Recess brings quiet to the Capitol, usual scene of worry and turmoil 


Money Worries 
of Congress 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


tures up to July 1 of this year, we 
have a potential war outlay of $300,- 
000,000,000, even though the Admin- 
istration did not ask for another 
dollar. Of course, the Administra- 
tion plans to ask for additional ap- 
propriations—this year, and if the 
war lasts as long as most well-in- 
formed members of the two military 
staffs believe it will, the cost of the 
war could conceivably go much 
higher. Some estimates run as high 
as $500,000,000,000. 

Now, what is’ $300,000,000,000 in 
relation to any standard of which 
we have had experience, which we 
can grasp? What is it in relation to 
our national income? 

Well, to take a familiar standard, 
the cost of World War I (which was 
$32,000,000,000, and which we had 
reduced to $16,000,000,000 before 
the end of the Hoover Administra- 
tion), $300,000,000,000 is ten times 
as much. It is twice as much as the 
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assessed valuation of the forty-eight 
states of the Union. 

In terms of our national income, 
our war expenditures in 1940 took 
$3 out of every $100; in 1941, $10 
out of every $100; in 1942, $32 out 
of every $100; in 1943 (according 
to estimates) $50 out of every $100. 

Since we are not paying for the war 
as we go, since we are borrowing 
a good deal more than half of our 
wartime expenditures, another meas- 
ure of our war costs is the wartime 
increase in the federal public debt. 
Since the outbreak of the war in 
1941, the public debt (federal) has 
leaped from $42,000,000,000 to about 
$130,000,000,000 today, and it is 
estimated that it will stand at $250,- 
000,000,000 by June 30, 1944. 

The part of the cost of the war 
represented by the public debt, it 
may be said in passing, is the part 
that we and future generations will 
have to pay interest on. 
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Still another way of setting forth 
the magnitude of our war expendi- 
tures is to compare them with those 
of our Allies. According to the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, our war’ ex- 
penditures for the latest year for 
which figures are available, were 
twice as much as those of all our 
Allies. 

Great Britain, for example, spent 
last year about $22,500,000,000, and 
this year she proposes to spend about 
$20,500,000,000. While accurate fig- 
ures on, Russia’s war spending are 
not available, it is believed her war 
budget runs about $15,000,000,000 
a year. 

Now, no one in Congress who has 
questioned our war expenditures 
undertook to maintain that we 
should not spend whatever is neces- 
sary to win the war. On the contrary, 


failed to curtail nonwar expendi- 
tures, to be justified perhaps in 
peacetime, but not in wartime. 

2. That the cost of administer- 
ing both peace and war agencies, 
including the Army and Navy, was 
excessive. 

g. That inflation, particularly in- 
flationary wages and profits, had 
swelled the cost of production of 
war materials. 

4. That Congress had surrendered 
control over wartime spending by 
appropriating for the Army and 
Navy and other war agencies _be- 
yond what was needed to meet cur- 
rent contractual obligations. That 
is to say, money was being made 
available in the sums vastly in ex- 
cess of what was being spent, thus 
encouraging spending agencies to 
spend loosely and unwisely. 

Although many voices were raised 
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ONE-MAN INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
The activities of Representative Albert J. Engel have won for him this nickname 


those who were loudest in criticism 
of alleged extravagance and waste, 
voted for the Army and Navy appro- 
priation bills. No one undertook to 
argue that economy should be the 
primary consideration in spending 
for war. It was recognized on both 
sides of the Capitol that in war waste 
‘; unavoidable. But waste, it was 
contended, should be controlled and 
eliminated, if possible. War, the 
critics argued, did not justify reck- 
less expenditure. 

In Congress, the attack on war 
spending centered on four main 
points: 

1. That the Administration had 


in protest against the continuation 
of peacetime agencies and excessive 
costs of administration of the Army 
and Navy and wartime agencies, the 
leader of the attack was Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

Byrd’s main contention is that the 
Army and the Navy and other war 
agencies are overstaffed, that they 
are squandering funds on travel and 
communications, and that activities 
that should have been liquidated 
when we shifted from a peacetime to 
a wartime basis have been continued. 

He pointed out in a report to the 





Senate that the federal payroll had 
jumped from about 850,000 to 
3,000,000 employees under the im- 
pact of the war. Federal employees, 
he told the Senate, now outnumber 
the combined payrolls of the coun- 
ties and municipalities of the coun- 
try. Since Pearl Harbor, federal em- 
ployees have increased almost 50 
per cent every six months. In many 
states the number of federal em- 
ployees exceeds by many times the 
number of state employees. Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, has 215,000 fed- 
eral employees and 44,500 state em- 
ployees; Ohio, 90,000 federal, 25,000 
state; Massachusetts, 129,000 federal, 
21,000 state. 

Byrd seems to have overlooked the 
fact that many federal bureaus with 
their employees have been moved 
out of Washington to various cities 
throughout the country, but there 
is no denying that the expansion 
of the executive branch personnel 
since the war started has been very 
great. Civilian employees of the 
government cost the taxpayers $7,- 
000,000,000 a year in salaries. 

When the Armistice ended the 

last war, the Federal Government 
had 917,760 employees in the execu- 
tive branch, less than one-third as 
many as are now on the payroll. 
In the last war civilian employees 
of the Government were in the ratio 
of one to five men under arms; in 
this war the ratio is one to two and 
one-half. 
_ For communications, telegraph, 
telephone, and cable, the executive 
branch of the Government, accord- 
ing to Byrd, spent in the past fiscal 
year $100,000,000, exciusive of the 
amount spent by the Army and 
Navy. 

Communications alone 1n the last 
six months of last year cost $15,- 
573,000, exclusive of those paid for 
by the Army and Navy. 

During the last few hectic days 
before the summer recess, in a 
frenzy and without sufficient delib- 
eration, Congress made a_ belated 
effort to curb what it considered 
nonessential executive activities. It 
abolished the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, saving $42,000,000, cut 
$5,000,000 from the appropriation 
of the Office of War Information, 
and refused to extend the life of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. 

These were feeble gestures, car- 
ried out in a spirit of bitter parti- 
sanship, not with the deliberation 
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that will be needed if Congress is 
ever to effect sound and effective 
economies in the nation’s war spend- 
inp. 

With less partisan motives, al- 
though the Administration does not 
him entirely of anti-New 
Deal bias, Byrd steered through the 
Senate last year a series of recom- 
mendations which resulted in a sav- 
ing of $1,314,000,000, 

\ more important factor in the 
cost of the war, by far, than exces- 
sive administrative costs in the exec- 
tive agencies, is inflation, including 
inflationary wages and inflationary 
prohits 

Some experts have computed that 
of the $32,000,000,000 which we ex- 
pended for the First World War, 
some $13,000,000,000 were attribu- 
table to inflation. By the end of this 
year, if inflation proceeds at the 
same rate as in the last war, these 
experts estimate the inflationary cost 
of this war, up to the end of this 
year, will be about $70,000,000,000. 

Although we think of inflation 
mainly in terms of its effect upon 
our cost of living, it affects equally 
the over-all cost of the war. The 
higher we allow wages and the cost 
of materials to rise, the higher will 
be the total cost of the war, the 
higher the debt that we shall have 
to liquidate when the war is over. 

In his message to Congress in early 
July, the President warned that if 
wages were allowed to rise 10 per 
cent, the annual war expenditures 
would be increased by approximate- 
ly 34,500,000,000, 

The man who brought forcibly to 
the attention of Congress the effect 
on war costs of inflationary wages 
and profits now in force in war in- 
dustries is Representative Albert 
Engel, a methodical, industrious 
Republican from Michigan, who has 
earned for himself the nickname 
“One-Man-Investigating-Committee” 
by a series of fact-studded reports on 
war activities. His investigations 
have extended over a period of sev- 
eral years and have concerned for 
the most part government projects 
on which large amounts of war funds 
have been spent. 

In a forty-seven-day tour of forty- 
four war plants, including General 
Motors, General Electric, Chrysler, 
and Ford, Engel studied payrolls 
and balance sheets to find out, as he 
explained to the House, why war 
materials were costing so much. 
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He reported that in one arms 
plant he found that machine-gun 
assemblers were being paid from 
$4,700 to $8,741 a year He found 
that girls, after four weeks training, 
were earning $67 a week as tank 
welders. He found that the average 
annual earnings of 850,000 em- 
ployees in the plants he visited was 
$2725 in 1942, the average amount 
paid for each hour worked $1.35. 

On the profits side, he found from 
a study of the balance sheets of 
forty-eight corporations with war 
contracts, that in 1942 cleven earned 
from 20 to 53.8 per cent profits. 
These corporations paid in two 
years nearly $3,000,000,000 in taxes, 
but, as Engel pointed out, the Gov- 
ernment first paid the money to the 
corporations on war contracts and 
the corporations then paid it back 
to the Treasury. It was taking money 
out of the taxpayers’ pocket and 
putting it back in again. 

Even greater profits were earned, 
he reported, by corporations whose 
principal capital is furnished by the 
Government, either directly or 
through the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. He cited one company, with a 
paid-in capital and surplus of only 
$100,000, which, in 1942, earned, 
after taxes, $1,740,829. 


HE Government, particularly the 

War and Navy Departments, has 
had success in recapturing much of 
the excess profits of war contrac- 
tors through renegotiation of the 
contracts. The War Department, 
between April 28, 1942 and May 1, 
1948, recaptured an estimated $1, 
866,000,000. But not all war con 
tractors are subject to the law au 
thorizing renegotiation. 

“If there is any one thing that 
will set the returning soldier against 
his government,” Engel warned the 
House, “it is excess profits paid to 
corporations or individuals on in- 
vested capital, and excess wages paid 
to labor.” 

For much of the waste of war 
funds and for the excessive cost of 
war materials, Senator Harry Tru- 
man, chairman of the Truman Com- 
mittee, blames the War and Navy 
Departments. 

“They know how to waste money 
better than any other organization 
I have ever had anything to do with. 
They do an excellent job on the 
waste side.” 

Only a week ago, Truman told 
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the Senate, his committee held a 
hearing in Kansas City in connec: 
tion with work being done at a mu- 
nitions factory known as the Sun- 
flower Ordnance Plant. 

“Tt can be conservatively stated,” 
Truman reported, “that from $25,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 was thrown 
away wastefully, because the checks 
which the engineers are supposed to 
make on these expenditures are not 
made, The engineers claim that they 
are spread too thin, that there are 
not enough men of ability to do the 
job.” 

Where the fault really lies is not 
easy to say. Senator Robert M. La- 
Follette, agreeing with Senator Byrd, 
thinks that Congress has accepted 
too readily the appropriation re- 
quests of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the War Agencies, rush- 
ing them through without proper 
scrutiny, 

Senator Byrd pointed out that the 
Treasury now has unexpended bal- 
ances of more than $200,000,000,000 
for future war expenditures. 

Since we have not yet reached the 
level of spending $100,000,000,000 a 
year for the war effort, why, asked 
Byrd in the Senate during debate 
on the War Department appropria- 
tions bill, “is it necessary to have 
unspent balances on hand to the 
extent of more than $200,000,000,- 
000?” 

Senator LaFollette declared in the 
same debate that when Congress 
passes “these gigantic appropriation 
bills” and lets huge, unexpended 
and unobligated balances pile up, 
“we make a farce of other efforts to 
curtail or restrict the growth of 
executive power. 

“I do not hesitate to make the 
statement,” he added, “that if Con- 
gress refuses to appropriate another 
dollar this war could be carried on 
for two years without any action by 
Congress.” 

LaFollette’s remedy for the pres- 
ent lack of Congressional scrutiny of 
wartime expenditures is curtailing 
wartime appropriations until the 
Army and Navy catch up in their 
spending. More than that, he thinks 
that the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the two houses should ac- 
quire a permanent staff of the best 
experts they can hire to enable the 
committees to inform themselves as 
to whether the money actually is 
needed and whether the Army and 
Navy are spending wisely. 
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Spiritual Education 

THESE ARE DAYS when everyone is being urged 
io more and more activity—and rightly so. There are 
lives and principles at stake. In such activity it is only 
natural that our first thought should be for our men 
and boys—and our women too—who are in zones of 
danger, and that almost our next thought should be 
of the people who have been driven from their homes 
and their countries and the children who are suffering 
from malnutrition. Where we can help we must, giv- 
ing up much of our customary way of living. 

But along with these urgent feelings that are lead- 
ing to urgent action, there should be no slackening of 
the spiritual education of our children, particularly 
in the home. One great reason for our being in this 
war is to preserve for these children not only their 
national but also their spiritual freedom, And it is to 
be hoped that mothers are not leaving too much to 
others the spiritual teaching of their small ones, in the 
stress of Red Cross work and allied duties. ‘The Church 
does its part, but mothers should remember that they 
must do theirs too, 


Mother Bolton’s Method 

WHAT BROUGHT this to mind was a little pile 
of books I came across recently. They are called The 
Spiritual Way, and as I looked at them I remembered 
the last time I had seen their author, Mother Mar- 
garet Bolton, some months before her recent death. 
She was expressing just such a fear, and though mine 
would be merely a guess, hers was an opinion founded 
on solid experience. For many hundreds of children 
received from her not only information on their Faith, 
but an understanding of it, always fitted to their years. 
She did not teach dryly or by rote. Her method was 
not learning by heart of a set of answers which were 
forgotten almost as soon as recited or, if remembered, 
were not comprehended. She had a wonderful way of 
making children get an understanding knowledge 
of great truths. It was not that her own underlying 
basis for work was of kindergarten dimensions either, 
for out of her years of study she built on St. ‘Thomas 
and the great Fathers of the Church. 

Her method of indirect teaching was a joy to watch. 
She would ask a child what he needed to make a wagon 
and when he told her a hammer and wood and nails, 
she would ask if he must have these things—could he 
not make it without them? And when the child in- 
sisted he must, she would ask if there were anyone who 
could make something out of nothing. And so she 
arrived at the all-powerfulness of God in the universe, 
making it clear to the childish mind. 
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A Saintly Woman 

I HAVE NEVER seen anyone so filled with the Holy 
Spirit as was Mother Bolton. I was not alone in think- 
ing it, for it was clear to all who knew her. Michacl 
Williams wrote an appreciation of his old friend, men- 
tioning that the Gospel of the feast of the day of her 
death was appropriately the memorable passage from 
St. Mark, “Suffer little children,” and the latter sen- 
tence, “Whoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child shall not enter into it.” 

There are other books following her methods in use 
in the Church, There can never be too many such 
books and all are needed, But for mothers who would 
like help in teaching their children at home I would 
put these inexpensive little books, beginning with the 
one on First Communion, ahead of all others. Any 
mother can easily use them. I know how much my 
own children enjoyed the questions and answers, the 
projects to be worked out, the pleasant pictures, and 
I can suggest nothing better for a busy mother than 
a half-hour a day with her children, using these books. 
No doubt the Religious at the Cenacle still have some 
of these books on hand, and perhaps the publishing 
company is still printing them. They are an excellent 
antidote for the uncertainty and the fears and the gen- 
eral lack of faith that are affecting the world today. 
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Falling Birth Rate 

IN A DISPATCH from Washington Mark Sullivan 
speaks with deep anxiety of the falling birth rate in 
our country, and he thinks the subject should have a 
wide and thorough discussion. Yet, only a few weeks . 
ago, here in my own town, there was a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting to discuss planned parenthood, that 
fine new name for something else. The sponsors of 
planned parenthood are pathetic and mistaken in their 
aims and stupid in not seeing what is the result of such 
aims when they are put in practice. I sometimes won- 
der what such people think of their activity, when they 
read, not the warnings of a Church which they brush 
aside as heartless or old-fashioned, but statements like 
this by a well-known writer and student of history. 
Chesterton's famous remark comes to mind: that it is 
so silly to cut off heads because there are not enough 
hats to go around for all. Why not make more hats? 

Mr. Sullivan thinks that mothers should be 
honored much more than they are. “We honor, and 
properly,” he writes, “women who wear certain uni- 
forms—the Wacs, the Waves, the Spars, But we had 
better learn to honor also women who wear another 
uniform—a wedding dress followed in due course and 
with sufficient frequency by a maternity gown.” 
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Robert and Grette a “Stars on Ice 
Gay Nineties num 
Gay Blades 
Superlative summer diversion is provided in the 
latest edition of the perennial STARS ON ICE revue. 
In an atmosphere of air-cooled comfort, a galaxy of 
expert skaters twist, turn, jump, and glide in a fast- 
moving parade. Comedy, lavish display, and spectacu- 
lar ice dancing have been skillfully incorporated into 
a lengthy session offering fun for the entire family. 
Chose who have seen previous editions of this revue, 
produced by Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz, wil need 
little prodding to include it on their list of summer 
relaxation. Although many of the top names of former 
shows are now in service, a sufficient number of 


rhythmic marvels remain in the cast to make the gaps 
har dly noticeable. 

Choreographic effects vie with the visual beauty for 
audience attention due to the brilliant directorial work 
Littlefield, the ballet mistress. TTwo or 


e ballets can easily be numbered among 


ot Catherine 


three of the ic 


the finest done in this field to date. A major portion 
of the applause is due to the spectacular efforts of the 
skaters themselves, who are always able to do the im- 
possible with considerable grace and confidence. Fred- 
die Trenkler, the comedy star, Carol Lynne, James 
Wright, Mary Jane Yeo, Muriel Pack, Rudy Richards, 
and the Uksilas are prominently to the fore. 

Stars on Ice has always been first-rate divertissement 
for every age group. The current edition maintains 
the high standard of wholesome humor, glittering dis- 
play, and thrill-a-minute skatework. 

Musical Smirk 

There is a leer in every line of dialogue in the new 
song and dance revue, EARLY TO BED. The frame- 
work of the production depends solely on a very feeble 
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and smutty gag borrowed from the folio of some dor- 
mant burlesque company. The finished product, despite 
the advantageous embellishment of colorful costumes 
and spirited dance arrangements, is as dull and dis- 
cordant a piece of trivia as the musical stage has un- 
veiled in many years. 

The setting of this misnamed musical comedy— 
actually it is neither lyrical nor comic—is the island 
of Martinique. The cause of Inter-American good will 
benefits little from the producer’s magnanimity in se- 
lecting such a locale for his excursion into noisome 
attempts at sophistication. 

As often happens in these objectionable musicals, 
the cast is superior to the material provided. Muriel 
Angelus Jane Deering, Jane Kean, George Zoritch, 
and Jeni LeGon would be assets to any production. 
Richard Kollmar, in the dual capacity of producer 
and singing star, proves that his proper niche is behind 
a mike and not as an arbiter of suitable material. 

Early to Bed is little more than a smoking car anec- 
dote set to music. It is definitely not acceptable as en- 
tertainment. 






Robust Operetta 

Almost twenty years have passed since the premiere 
performance of the rousing and melodious THE 
VAGABOND KING, based on the exploits of the legen- 
dary Francois Villon. Time has taken its toll of the 
light opera plot, an adaptation of Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy’s play, Jf 1 Were King, but the Rudolph Friml 
score stands out more effectively than ever. 
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believing that all her story-book dreams are about to 
come true. There is a considerable amount of trite, 
uninspired dialogue that more often than not wanders 
off on an emotional tangent. In the shadowy back- 
ground the girl’s mother flits about, an ineffectual 
character, unable to offer either the control or the 
guidance necessary. If the author proves anything in 


By JERRY COTTER 


John Brownlee, of the Metropolitan Opera, assumes his thesis, it is that some segments of the older genera- 
the role of the hearty, robust Villon, investing it with tion have failed dismally in their trusts. 
authority, enthusiasm, and a fine baritone voice. His Developed along conventional lines, the drama is a 
rendition of the thrilling “Song, of the Vagabonds” minor item on the playlist, but the plastic characters 
is one of the high spots of the performance. Because are given intelligent interpretation by the carefully 
of his opera training, he is far less believable in the selected cast. Zachary Scott is outstanding in the thank- 
dramatic moments, dependent on stiff-armed emoting. less role of the cynical Lothario and Virginia Gillmore 

Probably the outstanding highlight is the emergence makes a pretty and sincere young romantic. Blanche 
of a charming young soprano, Frances McCann. Her Sweet offers a subdued portrait of the mother, and Dean 
voice is clear and she has sufficient ability to surmount Harens supplies bouncing humor as a young soldier. 
the dramatic demands of the role. She provides an Plays in this category, however, need more than 
excellent balance for the vocally vigorous Brownlee. capable characterizations for success. In this instance 

A lively, rousing musical romance, The Vagabond the playwright has failed to provide the moral impetus 
King holds considerable attraction for those who pre- which is the difference between hollow dramatic en- 
fer familiar songs with a minimum of dramatic in- deavor and genuinely successful theatrical contribution 
terference. to a perplexing world problem. 
Youth Adrift Summer Check List 

THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS pur- This year, more than ever before, air-conditioned 
ports to be the story of the young generation facing theaters loom prominently on almost every summer 
life and love in this year of war and turmoil. It has schedule. We offer the iollowing capsule commens on 
been penned by Edward Chodorov in a stilted style, the stage plays to be found on the nation’s Broadways, 
barely scratching the surface of a complex problem in the hope that playgoers will find it helpful. 
that demands a moral solution rather than a cursory, The family group will find particular enjoyment in 
amoral palliative. the comedy antics of the juveniles in Janie and Junior 

Chodorov has contrived a plausible situation wherein Miss. Stars on Ice offers a splendid session of laughs, 
a young girl meets and falls in love with a handsome and in the more serious vein, Helen Hayes in Harriett, 
Army officer on the first night of his three-day leave. and the story of Thomas Jefferson, The Patriots, are 
He is callous and deliberate; she, foolishly romantic, well worth time and attention. 
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Phe adult playgoer has a wider variety from which 
to choose. Number one on any list should be the hit 
musical Oklahoma, easily the most enjoyable musical 
play since Show Boat. Those who haven't seen cither 
Life with Father or Arsenic and Old Lace will prob- 
ably enjoy them immensely. In the musical field there 
is also Rosalinda, The Student Prince, and The Vaga- 
bond King, all designed for lyric rather than dramatic 
appeal. The Skin of Our Teeth and Tomorrow the 
Vorld are serious dramas of contemporary interest. 

Partly objectionable material is to be found in sev- 
eral musicals and straight dramas which are not com- 
pletely condemned. The humor in the musicals Some- 
thing for the Boys and Sons O Fun is occasionally off- 
center. Dark Eyes, Kiss and Tell, Three’s a Family are 
comedies handled with a good amount of intelligence 
and care, but not always adhering strictly to lines of 
good taste. Angel Street is a tense, horror story with 
one overly suggestive scene detracting unnecessarily 
from its value. Not recommended for any group are 
Early to Bed, Star and Garter, and The Ziegfeld Follies, 
three offensive musical revues, and The Doughgirls, an 
objectionable comedy of wartime philandering in the 
nation’s capital. 


Minstrelman Crosby 


lhe inimitable Bing Crosby makes DIXIE, the story 
of the first blackface minstrel, much more than a mere 
run-of-the-metronome screen serenade. He endows the 
conventional plot with amiable persiflage and lifts the 
musical portions to a higher register with his singing. 

Daniel Decatur Emmett introduced the minstrel 
show to the American scene just one hundred years 
ago. The film is in the nature of a centennial celebra- 
tion, relating the trials and perverse fortune that were 
the lot of the spare-time composer and originator of 
the burnt cork routines. 

Crosby is at his vocal best in this adult Technicolor 
spectacle. Dorothy Lamour, still lacking the requisite 
talent for important roles, is co-starred. Majorie Rey- 
nolds, Billy deWolfe, Eddie Foy Jr., and the late Lynne 
Overman do well with the principal supporting roles. 

Dixie is an entertaining, relaxing film with a varied 
collection of old and new songs to satisfy the most 
captious. (Paramount) 


War Heroines 


Far too little attention has been paid to the sterling 
contributions made to the actual fighting effort by 
the women who comprise the nursing corps of the 
Army and Navy. SOQ PROUDLY WE HAIL attempts 
to rectify the error in a small way by presenting a pic- 
ture of the hardships they faced and the work they 
accomplished in one small corner of the worldwide 


fighting front. It is a tense, emotional drama, adult in . 


tone and conception. 

Once again the siege of Bataan is used as background 
for the story of a group of nurses who arrive in time 
io experience the terrors and the pathos of that bloody 
page in history. The film personalizes the war in terms 
of taut emotional upheaval and incisive characteriza- 
tion rather than scenes of actual battle. Some of the 
material is extraneous, impeding the continuity and 
often obscuring the main points of the story. Deft 
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commingling of humor, pathos, and tragedy and some 
excellent dramatic work by Claudette Colbert, Veronica 
Lake, and Mary Servos counteract weaker spots. 

The cast also includes Paulette Goddard, striking 
an amateurish note in an otherwise well-chosen group. 
Always one of the screen’s most artificial personalities, 
she exhibits a painful lack of histrionic understanding 
in her interpretation. Barbara Britton, Sonny Tults, 
George Reeve, Walter Abel, and Mary Treen handle 
their assignments with competence. 

So Proudly We Hail is an adult drama spotlighting 
the heroism of the women who go to war. (Paramount) 









Reviews in Brief 


Addicts of the endless-action school of movie melo- 
drama will find SUBMARINE ALERT timely and 
eminently satisfactory. Clever production has given 
credibility to the yarn about enemy agents communi- 
cating with submarines offshore until the FBI takes 
over. Richard Arlen, Wendy Barrie, Roger Pryor, and 
Nils Asther regulate their performances to the re- 
quired tempo in this adult narrative. (Paramount) 


One suggestive scene detracts considerably from an 
otherwise thoroughly amusing screen version of the 
Broadway hit, BEST FOOT FORWARD. Spontaneous 
and sprightly, this Technicolor session with the cadets 
of Winsocki designed for the midsummer trade com- 
bines some exceptionally humorous scenes with the sort 
of musical effects the teen-agers revel in. It is extremely 
unfortunate that the studio did not exercise more care 
in the adaptation. Judicious pruning of the original 
script for screen purposes would have resulted in a 
more enjoyable production without detracting one 
whit from its high humor and adolescent zip. Lucille 
Ball, William Gaxton, and Virginia Weidler are starred, 
but the honors all go to the youthful members of the 
stage cast, who troupe with the assurance of veterans. 
Tommy Dix, Nancy Walker, Gloria de Haven, and 
Kenny Bowers figure most prominently in the fun. 
Though this is a lavishly produced Technicolor musi- 
cal, it does not have its best foot to the fore. (MGM) 


Abbott and Costello, the number one zanies of the 
screen, prance through the semblance of a sane plot 
in HIT THE ICE. As a pair of itinerant photographers 
who find themselves in Sun Valley, they will please the 
younger members of the audience with familiar antics. 
Oldsters will find that in contrast to the team’s previous 
daffy-dilly numbers, this has a semblance of originality 
and sanity. Ginny Simms sings pleasantly and Patric 
Knowles and Elyse Knox assist in making the hectic 
event more plausible. (Universal) 


A dreary romantic tale, related at a pedestrian pace, 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH is second-rate maudlin 
material, Adapted from Margaret Kennedy's novel, the 
tangled skein of emotions which serves as the basis of 
the repressed romance belongs to storytelling of an- 
other era. The performances of Charles Boyer, Joan 
Fontaine, Alexis Smith, and the other members of the 
large cast are attuned to the general pace of the pro- 
duction. Not recommended - for general audiences. 
(Warner Brothers) 
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The Stops off Caleary 
THE WARNING 





By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


po suffered for men. He was 
wounded for the iniquities of 
men and bruised for the sins of men 
and died that sinful mankind might 
not be doomed to eternal death. The 
Man-God washed out in blood the 
handwriting on the walls of eternity, 
that hitherto ineradicable sentence 
of banishment from God. With un- 
utterable anguish, the Saviour of 
men canceled on the ignominious 
gibbet of the cross the relentless 
claims of divine justice. Yet while 
Christ opened for man the gates of 
Heaven, He did not thereby close the 
gates of Hell. Man was still com- 
pelled to work out his salvation in 
fear and trembling. 

Christ was not a fool. There was 
grim purpose behind every action of 
His life, a terrible reality in every 
phase of His Passion. This tre- 
mendous Man of character could suf- 
fer all meckly. He who feared not to 
brand the great Herod a “fox” 
and who coolly stigmatized 
the powerful Scribes and 
Pharisees a “brood of vipers” 
permitted them in the end to 
seek and accomplish His 
death. The Prophet who de- 
clared that men should “ren- 
der to God the things that are 
God’s and to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s”” was to allow 
the minions of Caesar to tear 
Him almost limb from limb 
and beat Him to the ground. 
He who taught men the evil 
of sin in language never since 
surpassed in power fell a prey 
to those guilty of “the greater 
sin” when His own people saw 
to it that He gasped out His 
life in agony on Calvary. 
Christ suffered for men in- 
deed, but no man_ tampers 
with the scales of justice and 
escapes. 

On the bleak and gnarled 
brow of Calvary, Christ re- 
asserted His masterful self 


and gave to the world a last warning. 
It was a second Sermon on the 
Mount, one couched in the cryptic, 
colorful language of the prophets. 
Christ had seen the folly of His own 
nation, which’ was then at work 
bringing down upon itself a dread 
retribution. He knew that future 
generations would enshroud His suf- 
ferings with the mists of a senti- 
mental compassion that would dim 
the realization of His great purpose 
in redeeming mankind. He realized 
that there would come false teachers 
to mislead the unwary into an un- 
fortunate complacency of trust that 
men could merely lean on Him and 
then do as even their lowest desires 
dictated. Man could not be _per- 
mitted to forget that Christ was still 
the master of His own destiny. Nor 
should man himself be allowed to 
think that Christ’s Passion and Death 
was to be the open sesame to an 
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unearned paradise just given away. 

As in the first celebrated Sermon 
on the Mount, Christ here would 
speak as one having authority. He 
had reached the brow of Calvary, 
the hill of Golgotha whereon He 
soon would die. There He stood, 
every inch of Him the King of Kings, 
clothed in all the majestic dignity 
of a conqueror, with a peise that 
the most wretched efforts of men 
had failed to destroy. Sorrow had 
racked Him, the fangs of scourges 
had ripped and torn His body, 
thorns had deformed the handsome 
brow, and blows had disfigured that 
countenance which once had adorned 
the most beautiful of the sons of 
men, the cruel weight of the cross 
had broken and bruised His shoul- 
ders. 

There towered beside Jesus of 
Nazareth the Cyrenian, bearing still 
the great gibbet. His brawny limbs 
quivered with the pain of 
those wounds he had suffered 
in the service of, his King, 
while in his eyes shone a light 
of unfaltering love and devo- 
tion, a light that has brighten- 
ed the eyes of those in every 
age who have walked with 
Christ on the Via Dolorosa. 

The majesty of the Son of 
Man calmed the tumultuous 
sea and made still the waves 
of savagery and hate which 
had surged around Him on 
the slopes of Calvary. Men 
grew silent in awe to gaze 
at the striking figure of the 
Nazarene as He raised His 
.arms in a compelling gesture. 
Christ was looking down upon 
Jerusalem where her walls and 
battlements gleamed in the 
noonday sun, It was a last 
farewell to the city He loved. 

Tears sprang to His eyes 
when He remembered how 
He had once wept over Jer- 
usalem. That night as He sat 
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in prayerful solitude on the hillside 
He had foreseen her tragic end, the 
fateful dissolution of her very foun- 
dations, because she would not ac- 
cept the Messias, the Promised of 
God. He knew that the slumbering 
peace of the city as it lay bathed in 
the soft moonlight harbored iniqui- 
tous elements that would seek His 
destruction. All the tremendous 
generosity of His divine heart had 
been poured out upon the people 
below. He had blessed them, healed 
them, fed them, and championed 
them. Soon they would be led astray 
and would seek Him out to crucify 
Him. And realizing the penalty Jer- 
usalem one day would suffer, He 
wept over the city He loved and for 
her children who were to spurn Him. 
“Jerusalem,” He lamented, “Jer- 
usalem! Thou who killest the prop- 
hets and stonest them that are sent 
to thee! How often would I have 
gathered together thy children as the 
hen doth gather her chickens under 
her wings but thou wouldst not! Be- 
hold, your house shall be left to you 
desolate i 

There on the brow of Calvary, in 
the midst of his own sorrow, He 
could feel pity for the misery and 
desolation that would one day come 
upon the city below and her inhabi- 
\ocain the heart of Christ 
echoed the tragic prophecy, “If thou 
hadst known, in this thy day, even 
thou, the things that are for thy 
peace! But now they are hidden from 
thy eyes. For days will come upon 
thee when thy enemies will throw up 
a rampart about thee, and surround 
thee, and shut thee in on every side, 
and will dash thee to the.ground and 
thy children within thee, and will 
not leave in thee one stone upon an- 
other, because thou hast not known 
the time of thy visitation.” How 
eloquently forceful the insistence of 
the Saviour that His grace had been 
rejected. “Jerusalem, thou wouldst 
And, “Because thou hast not 
known the time of thy visitation.” 

Many stood and watched 
Christ that first Good Friday felt a 
stirring of compunction. Many saw 
again the Jesus of Nazareth who had 
walked the length and breadth of 
the land, healing the afflicted and 
even giving life to the dead. There 
were the women of Jerusalem who 
olten had seen the Nazarene gather 
their children around Him and bless 
But 


tants. 


not!” 


who 


them. 


these women had taken. 


part in the outrageous proceedings 
of His condemnation. Their voices 
had helped to swell the clamor in 
Pilate’s courtyard. They had watched 
the awful spectacle of the scourging. 
They too had applauded when the 
cross was placed on the shoulders of 
Jesus, and they joined in the cease- 
less hounding of the Saviour along 
the Via Dolorosa. 

But now as the kingly Figure gazed 
down upon them, their spent ven- 
geance turned into weeping and wail- 
ing. They thrust forth their children 
to the feet of Christ and flung them- 
selves on the ground as the chorus 
of their lamentations filled the air. 
Christ looked upon them with in- 
finite pity. His own sufferings were 
forgotten in the knowledge of the 
sorrow and misery that would come 
to these and to others because of the 
injury done to Him. It was then He 
spoke and gave to the world through 
these lamenting women His last 
warning, so pregnant with meaning. 

“Daughters of Jerusalem, do not 
weep for me, but for yourselves and 
for your children. For behold, days 
are coming in which men will say, 
‘Blessed are the barren and _ the 
wombs that never bore, and the 
breasts that never nursed.’ Then will 
they begin to say to the mountains, 
‘Fall upon us, and to the hills, 
‘Cover us!’ For if in the case of the 
green wood they do these things, 
what is to happen in the case of the 
dry?” 

There is a grimness underlying 
these words of Christ which makes 
more forceful His matchless imagery 
of expression. The calamitous re- 
sults of man’s rejection of God 
through sin were foreshadowed by 
the terrible destruction of Jerusalem. 
Up to and through this day and age 
there follow the inevitable and re- 
lentless misery of those who have 
failed to weep for themselves. 


HRist suffered to redeem man- 
kind from the penalty of eternal 
exile from God. He restored to man 
the chance to win eternal possession 
of eternal life with God in Heaven. 
All the merits of His Passion and 
Death were put at the disposal of 
man to use and make less unworthy 
his own efforts in seeking the fulness 
of the Kingdom of God. Man still 
had to work out his own salvation 
Christ atoned for the sins of men, 
but in no instance for any sin of His 
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own. He was the Sinless One. He was 
the “green wood” that He spoke of 
in His warning. There was all the 
green freshness of purity in Him, all 
the free flow of new sap undefiled 
by winter cold or summer heat, all : 
the bounteous virgin growth of leaf 
and bud unstained by bird or insect. 
Yet He was cut down and given to 
the woodsmen to hack and rip. 

And if in the case of the green 
wood these things were done, what 
in the case of the dry? The evil of 
sin dries up and withers the freshest 
of the fresh. The heat of unlawful 
passion soon evaporates the sap of 
life in the soul, the cold of hate and 
the ice of injustice will freeze it into 
uselessness. Unnourished leaves fall 
off and are blown away by the winds 
of enmity and slander. The heart is 
eaten away by the worms of covetous- 
ness and the fruit devoured by savage 
birds of persecution and slavery. 
Dead limbs droop and are lopped off. 

So the world becomes covered with 
the dry rot of sin. Out of this rises 
the stench of all the evils of man. 
Once the smell of this dry rot was 
quenched when the waters of the 
Flood inundated the world. But no 
flood comes today to wash away the 
iniquities of the world. The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse thunder 
over a sinful creation, and the hooves 
of their horses stir up the smoulder- 
ing horror, and in their wake come 
War, Strife, Famine, and Pestilence. 
Men wallow in misery and die in 
sorrow. Their lot then is either in 
atoning, purgatorial fires or the un- 
quenchable fires of hell. 

How often has Christ addressed to 
men and to nations His lament to 
Jerusalem. “How often have I 
gathered thy children together as a 
hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings, but thou wouldst not. Thy 
enemies will dash thee to the ground 
and thy children within thee because 
thou hast not known the time of thy 
visitation.” And the dry wood of the 
world, dried and withered with sin, 
how can such hope to escape the 
vengeance of God when they will not 
weep for themselves nor fear the due 
punishment of sin? For if sin was 
punished in a Sinless Christ, the 
“green wood” who atoned for sin, 
what of sinful man, the “dry wood” 
for whose iniquities Christ was 
wounded and for whose sins He was 
Lruised and for whose redemption 
He bled out His life on Calvary! 
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Saint Augustine and Predestination 


I have read that St. Augustine believed in pre- 
destination. How could this be when ‘t is contrary to 
the Catholic Faith?—r. x. 0., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


This difficulty evidently is based on the assumption 
that belief in predestination implies acceptance of the 
false opinions set forth particularly by Luther, Calvin, 
and Jansen. All of these doctrines have been condemned 
by the Church because in some form or other they deny 
that man has free will and consequently teach that man 
cannot merit eternal salvation nor can he do anything 
to avoid eternal damnation. It is all a question of elec- 
tion or rejection on the part of God. 

The Catholic Church teaches predestination also but 
at the same time safeguards human freedom and man’s 
ability to co-operate or refuse to co-operate with God's 
grace. 

Nevertheless, there are many difficulties associated 
with the doctrine of predestination and in spite of the 
labors of St. Augustine and other great doctors and 
theologians there remains and ever will remain an 
element of mystery which the human mind cannot com- 
pletely grasp. Ultimately it becomes a question of faith, 
of believing God and going on also to trust in Him. 

To a person tormented by the mystery of predestina- 
tion, Bossuet wrote: “There are many called and few 
chosen, said Jesus Christ. All of those who are called can 
come if they wish to; free will is given to them for this 
reason, and the purpose of grace is to conquer their 
resistance and help them in their weakness. If they 
do not come, they have only themselves to blame; but 
if they come, that is because they received a certain 
divine touch urging them to make good use of their 
free will. They owe their fidelity, therefore, to God's 
special goodness, for which they must be extremely 
grateful, and this teaches them to humble themselves 
and say: ‘What hast thou that thou hast not received? 
And if thou hast received, why dost thou glory?’ 

“All that God does in time, He foresees and pre- 
destines from all eternity. He foresaw and predestined 
in detail all the means by which He had to inspire His 
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followers with fidelity, obedience, and perseverance. 
That is what predestination means. 

“The benefit of this doctrine is to have us place our 
will and liberty in God's hands, asking Him to direct 
this will so that it may never stray from the right path, 
and thanking Him for all the good that it does and 
believing that He operates in it without weakening or 
destroying it, but, on the contrary, elevating, strengthen- 
ing, and granting it to make good use of itself, which is 
the most desirable of all good things. . .. We must not, 
therefore, attribute the cause of salvation to him who 
wills or to him who runs, but to God who shows mercy. 
This means that neither their running nor their willing 
are the primary cause, and still less the only cause of 
their salvation; but this cause is the accompanying and 
preventing grace that gives them strength to continue 
until the end, and this grace does not act alone; for we 
must be faithful to it; and to accomplish this effect, it 
gives us the power to co-operate with it, so that we 
can say with St. Paul: ‘Yet not I, but the grace of God 
with me.’ ” (Oeuvres, XI, 133 f.) 


Book of Mormon and the Bible 


Was the Book of Mormon ever a part of the Holy 
Bible?—M. R., SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


The Book of Mormon was never a part of the Bible 
nor do Mormons claim that it was. Mormons believe 
the Book of Mormons to be of divine origin and to be 
of equal authority with the Sacred Scriptures. 

According to Mormon belief the origin of the Book 
is as follows: While a youth between fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, Joseph Smith, the founder of Mor- 
monism, had a vision in which a new gospel dispensa- 
tion was declared to him. Later a heavenly messenger 
is supposed to have appeared to Smith and revealed to 
him the existence of certain records which were en- 
graved on golden plates buried on a hill near the 
Smith home. These records, according to Smith’s claim, 
contained the fullness of Christ’s Gospel as made known 
by the Risen Redeemer to the ancient inhabitants of 
America. The name of the heavenly messenger was 
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Moroni and the plates were the work of his father Mor- 
mon, a prophet who had concealed the plates in the 
ground during his earthly sojourn. 

Four years after the appearance of Moroni, the plates 
were delivered to Joseph Smith together with means to 
translate the cryptic characters. According to Smith and 
those who believe in him, the revelation written on the 
plates was translated into English and became the 
sacred book of the sect founded by Smith. The Book 
of Mormon was first published at Palmyra, New York, 
In 1830. 

What became of the original golden plates? This 
question was put to a guide by a friend of the Sign Post 
Editor when she was going through the Mormon estab- 
lishment at Salt Lake City with a group of tourists. The 
answer was that the angel took them to heaven. Why 
this was done after they had reposed in the earth of 
New York State for so many centuries was not revealed 
and no further questions seemed to be in order. 


Saint Robert 


Will you kindly tell me something about St. Robert? 
—R. E. K., QUANTICO, VA. 


There are several holy persons with the name of 
Robert. St. Robert of Newminster was born in York- 
shire and after being ordained a priest he entered the 
Benedictine Order at Whitby. Later he became one of 
the founders of famous Fountains Abbey which adopted 
the Cistercian Reform. The chronicle of the Abbey 
says of Robert that “he was modest of demeanour, 
gentle in companionship, merciful in judgment, and 
exemplary in his holy conversation.” About five years 
after the foundation at Fountains, Robert was chosen 
Abbot of a new Cistercian monastery which became 
known as Newminster. He retained that office until his 
death on June 7, 1159. 

Blessed Robert Johnson, an English martyr, studied 
for the priesthood at Douai and was sent on the Eng- 
lish mission in 1576. About four years later he was cap- 
tured and committed to the Tower. On May 28, 1582, 
he was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn— 
actually for exercising his sacerdotal functions and for 
denying that Elizabeth was head of the Church, but 
professedly for participation in a fictitious conspiracy 
against the Queen, known as the plot of Rome and 
Rheims. 

St. Robert Bellarmine, Cardinal, and Doctor of the 
Church was a member of the Society of Jesus. His long 
and varied career cannot be detailed here. It is sufficient 
to say that he was one of the greatest polemical theo- 
logians the Church has ever produced, and her fore- 
most controversialist against the doctrines of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. The political theories of St. Robert 
were well known to the leading Founding Fathers of 
the American Republic and his influence was powerful 
in the setting up of our form of government. Let us 
hope that our modern leaders will become acquainted 
with the work of St. Robert and thus be better prepared 
to repudiate the foreign and anti-Christian ideologies 
that many so-called liberals and intellectuals are spon- 
soring. St. Robert died at the age of seventy-nine on 
September 17, 1621. His feast is celebrated on May 13. 


THE ‘f SIGN 
Recitation of the Rosary 


Recently I attended services in a church where the 
Rosary was said starting with the first decade and with- 
out any preliminary prayers. Is this correct?—c. H., 
WISC. 


For gaining the indulgences the method mentioned 
above is sufficient. The essential prayers of the Rosary 
are the Our Father and the ten Hail Marys which make 
up the single decades. Various introductory prayers have 
become customary but neither these nor the Glory be 
to the Father which is usually said at the end of each 
decade are necessary parts of the Rosary. 

It might be well to recall that the Rosary is not 
entirely a vocal prayer. As a devotion, the Rosary re- 
quires meditation on the various mysteries of Redemp- 
tion during the recitation of the vocal prayers. The 
essential parts of the Rosary, therefore, are meditation 
on the mysteries and the recitation of the Our Fathers 
and Hail Marys in the form of decades. 


Gaining Indulgences 


If one is a daily communicant but goes to confes- 
sion only every two or three weeks, is confession 
necessary in order to gain plenary indulgences. on 
special feast days that come outside the limit of eight 
days before or after the feast?—c. K., MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


The law governing this case is contained in the third 
section of canon 931. This states that the faithful who 
are accustomed, unless legitimately impeded, to ap- 
proach the Sacrament of Penance at least twice in the 
month may gain all indulgences without a special con- 
fession which otherwise would be necessary for gaining 
such indulgences. The same section of canon 931 grants 
a special privilege to daily or quasi-daily communicants, 
The faithful who daily receive Holy Communion in the 
state of grace and with an upright intention. may gain 
all the indulgences mentioned above. This holds even 
though they may omit receiving Communion once or 
twice during the week. 

Two classes of individuals are, therefore, considered: 
(a) those who go to confession twice a month and (b) 
those who communicate daily or almost daily. For the 
latter no certain time for confession is prescribed. 
Monthly confession, for instance, would be sufficient. 
Excluded from the above favors are jubilee indulgences. 


Spiritual Relationship 


Is it possible to obtain a dispensation from spiritual 
relationship so that a man, whose wife has died, may 
marry the godmother of one of his children?—a, c., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


No dispensation is necessary because the bond of 
spiritual relationship does not exist between the parties 
mentioned in the question. 

Spiritual relationship arises from valid Baptism 
whether administered privately or solemnly. It exists 
between the one who administers the Sacrament and 
the one baptized and between the sponsors and the per- 
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son baptized. If there are two sponsors, they do not 
contract spiritual relationship with each other nor do 
they contract spiritual relationship with the parents of 
the baptized. This restriction of spiritual relationship 
is a change from the law of the Council of Trent in- 
troduced by the new Code of Canon Law. 


Holy Communion and Protestants 


Recently a friend of mine received a letter from a 
non-Catholic soldier in foreign service. He could not 
understand why a Catholic chaplain had refused Holy 
Communion to some non-Catholic soldiers who 
wished to receive Communion before going into 
battle. I tried to explain but I fear I was not very 
convincing.—M. M., LARCHMONT, N 


The difficulty of the Protestant soldier evidently 
comes from his ignorance of Catholic doctrine. If he has 
any idea at all of the meaning of Holy Communion he 
most likely considers it to be some kind of a symbolic 
ceremony and that it does not make much difference 
who participates in it. So great has the knowledge of 
Christian doctrine deteriorated in Protestant sects that 
most Protestants have not the slightest idea that all 
Christians, before the errors of Luther, Calvin, and 
others began their deadly work, believed what Catholics 
have always held, namely, that the Holy Eucharist really 
and truly contains the Body and Blood of Christ. 

An explanation of this Catholic doctrine is the first 
step toward dissipating misunderstanding of the chap- 
lain’s action. The next is to explain that because of 
their belief, Catholics cannot agree to distribute Holy 
Communion to men who are completely ignorant of 
its true nature or deny what Catholics hold most sacred. 
It should also be brought out that there are many other 
ways in which Catholic chaplains are prepared to con- 
tribute to the spiritual welfare of Protestant soldiers 
and there is ample evidence they are using these means 
when occasions present themselves. 

Just how convincing this explanation is, will depend 
to a great extent on the willingness.of Protestants to 
admit that Catholics have a right to determine the con- 
ditions for participating in their sacred mysteries. See 
also the answer to the question about administering the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction to non-Catholics. 


Extreme Unction and Dying Non-Catholics 


Is it permissible for a priest to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction to a non-Catholic at the 
request of Catholic relatives?—u. C., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The general law of the Church concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments to non-Catholics is con- 
tained in the second section of canon 731: “It is for- 
bidden to administer the Sacraments of the Church to 
heretics or schismatics, even though they err and ask 
for them in good faith, unless they first reject their 
errors and are reconciled to the Church.” This legis- 
lation is based on the fact that Christ delivered the care 
of the Sacraments to the Church He. instituted and to 
which He gave the commission to teach His doctrine as 
well as the power of binding and loosing in the spiritual 
order. Membership in the Church is, therefore, the 
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normal way of sharing in the means of salvation which 
Christ left to His Church. 

The rule laid down in the above quotation admits 
of no exception as regards those in good health or with 
the use of their faculties. But when it is a question of 
those in danger of death the teaching of theologians 
which has the approval of the Church is very generous. 
Because God wills the salvation of all men, everything 
necessary to attain that end should be done. Since it is a 
fact that many who are not members of the Catholic 
Church are in good faith, this supplies the basis for 
assisting them when they are in danger of death, If such 
a person is in danger of death but is conscious and has 
the use of reason, it will of course be necessary for him 
to give his consent to the reception of the Sacraments 
after having accepted-the Catholic Faith. This does not 
mean that the dying person has to be subjected to a 
long course of instruction in the truths of the Faith but 
only in so far as this is necessary according to circum- 
stances of time, place, and the individual involved. 

If, on the other hand, the non-Catholic is unconscious, 
a different procedure must be followed when the Sacra- 
ments are to be administered. Presuming that there is 
no evidence against the good faith of the dying non- 
Catholic, and since there is no hope of being able to 
instruct him and gain his assent to the Catholic Faith, 
theologians allow priests to administer the Sacraments 
of Penance and Extreme Unction conditionally as long 
as no scandal will arise. Under the same circumstances a 
layman or a priest could administer conditionally the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 

The particular case mentioned in the question will 
have to be settled in accordance with the principles 
stated above. 


Identification on Medal 


Some medals have on them the inscription, “I am 
a Catholic, call a priest.” Will you please answer the 
following questions concerning the wearing of such 
a medal: 

(1) A non-Catholic friend has been wearing a 
Miwaculous Medal on which the above inscription 
appears and only recently noticed it. In case the non- 
Catholic was unconscious and dying and a priest was 
called, he would be misled by the medal. What should 
be done about wearing it? 

(2) When attending the dying who are unconscious, 
does the priest give conditional absolution and Holy 
Viaticum?—A. W., WASHINGTON, D, C. 


(1) It would be advisable for the non-Catholic who 
wishes to wear such a medal to procure one which does 
not have this inscription. Such a phrase is not a usual 
part of the Miraculous Medal. But even this does not 
exclude the possibility of mistaken identity. The wear- 
ing of religious medals is peculiar to Catholics and it 
would be presumed that anyone wearing such a medal, 
with or without the phrase in question, is a Catholic. 
Most likely, therefore, anyone who knows that a Cath- 
olic wants a priest when in danger of death would sum- 
inon one to assist the dying person. 

Let us suppose, however, that a priest does attend a 
dying non-Catholic bécause a medal or some other reli- 
gious article has created the presumption that the per- 








son isa Catholic, If the non-Catholic is conscious at the 
time of the arrival of the priest, it will not take long 
lor the true situation to be revealed and the priest will 
act accordingly. Lf the person is unconscious, the priest 
will administer the Sacraments conditionally and their 
efheacy will depend on the dispositions of the non- 
Catholic 

(2) Holy Viaticum éannot be given to anyone who is 
unconscious, The usual procedure in such a case is to 
vive conditional absolution and administer Extreme 
Uncetion conditionally. 


Pardon Crucifix 


Please tell me tf the Pardon Crucifix ts the same as 
one blessed for the gaining of a plenary indulgence 
/ hour of death.—1. B. GHENANGO FORKS, N.Y. 


the Pardon Crucifix is constituted in a special torm 
and is the insignia of membership in The Pious Union 
of the Crucifix of Pardon, A plenary indulgence may be 
gained by the use of the Pardon Crucifix under the fol- 
lowine circumstances: “Whoever at the hour of death 
alter being fortified by the Sacraments of the Church, 
or if he is not able to receive them, shall with a contrite 
heart kiss this crucifix and ask pardon of God for his 
sins and pardon his neighbor.” It must be remembered, 
however, that it is necessary to be enrolled in the above 
mentioned Union in order to gain this plenary in- 
dulgence and the other indulgences attached to the 
Pardon Crucifix. 

What are sometimes called “happy death” crucifixes 
are those of ordinary form to which has been attached a 
plenary indulgence to be gained at the hour of death. 
\ll Passionist priests are among those who have the 
faculty to attach this indulgence to crucifixes when 
blessing them. The official statement on the use of such 
crucifixes is as follows: “Anyone of the faithful shall be 
able to gain a plenary indulgence when, at the point of 
death, he shall kiss such a blessed crucifix, even if it does 
not belong to him, or who shall touch it in any way, It 
is necessary that the dying person shall have gone to 
confession and received Holy Communion but if he is 
unable to do this he shall with a contrite heart invoke 
the Holy Name of Jesus by pronouncing it, and if even 
this is impossible he shall at least invoke it internally in 
his heart. It is also necessary that the dying person 
patiently accept death from the hand of God as the 
wages of sin.” (Decree of the Holy Office, June 10, 1914 
and confirmed June 23, 1929) 


The Sacraments and Grace 


Does the Church teach that the Sacraments cause 
grace, or that grace is given to us because we receive 


Contrary to heretical teaching and especially against 
the errors of the originators of Protestantism, the Church 
teaches that the Sacraments are instrumental causes of 
grace and not merely occasions upon which grace is 
given. In other words, grace is really given to us by the 
Sacraments as long as we place no obstacle to their 
efficacious operations in our souls. 
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Appeasing Russia 


Eprror oF THe SIGN: 

“Poland Crucified” in the June issue was along the 
lines that should be emphasized in these days but un- 
fortunately are not. As the author brings out, the 
Poles are willing to collaborate with Soviet Russia in 
every honorable way, but they refuse to commit na- 
tional suicide in the interests of a neighbor that already 
possesses one-sixth of the earth’s surface. We have 
heard a great deal recently in condemnation of the 
Munich policy of appeasing Germany. ‘Those who have 
been loudest in their condemnation of appeasement of 
the Nazis seem now to be the most vocal in their efforts 
to appease the Soviets—always, of course, at the expense 
of some other country. If Russia needs payment for 
fighting her own. enemies, let us devise some other 
method of payment. 

Chicago, Il. Josern F. Murpuy 


Spain in the News 


Eprror or THE SIGN: 

The item in “Current Fact and Comment” in the 
July issue of THe SiGn entitled “Spain in the News” 
fills a great need—the need of a better understanding 
of the status of Spain in the present world conflict. 

Anyone who reads much will find only too numerous 
the unfriendly comments on Franco. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, books on the war and even current fiction, con- 
tinually sound the note of unfavorable criticism. 

In spite of the frequent charges that Franco is help- 
ing the Axis, the evidence indicates that no real help 
is being given Hitler and Mussolini. 

Considering the unfriendly attitude of most of the 
secular press of the United States to Franco during the 
Spanish war and at this time also, and the fact that 
Hitler and Mussolini, whatever their motives, did help 
Franco, it might be logical to expect him to favor the 
Axis, but what real evidence is there that he does, ex- 
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cept that he does occasionally send a formal message 
of good will to them. If actions speak louder than 
words, Franco’s withholding active support from our 
enemies, means more than those formal messages which 
have so disturbed some editors of the secular press. 

It seems to me that there is a dearth of books giving 
Franco's side in the Spanish struggle. Father McGratty’s 
Face to the Sun does this, but what others do? A read- 
ing list of books on this subject would help those of us 
who would like to see Franco more truly represented 
and better understood, 

Oconomowoc, Wisconsin Erne, OWEN MERRILL 
Eprror OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I want to congratulate you on your editorial in the 
June number of THe SiGN on General Franco and 
Spain. 

Why ave there so many articles taking the other view, 
and why are they allowed to be published and go un- 
refuted? Why is this side of the matter dinned into 
our ears over the radio, and whv are not these false 
representations contradicted by those who have the 
facts? Why, when we have so many enemies, and need 
so many friends, are they trying to make an enemy out 
of a very necessary friend? 

Ocean Bluff, Mass. KATHERINE G, SULLIVAN 


“The Baltic States” 


Eprror oF THE SIGN: 

“The Baktic States,” by Francis Stuart Campbell, in 
the July issue, was informative and timely. Americans 
are too apt to regard this part of Europe as a sort of 
no-man’s-land somewhere between Germany and Rus- 
sia. In spite of constant threats from their powerful 
and bellicose neighbors, these small states have accom- 
plished almost miracles in setting up and maintaining 
sound democratic regimes. They have proven them- 
selves over and over again to be worthy of the inde- 
pendence that was conferred on them after World 
War I, an independence which was their right then and 
still is their right, 

Many of the amateur peacemakers in this country, 
however, are already showing a willingness to hand 
over Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to Soviet Russia 
after the present war, 

As Mr. Campbell brought out in his article, the 
Balts have no love for Nazi Germany, but they certainly 
fear a Russian victory if it will mean Red domination 
of their countries. Red terror, as they have good reason 
to know, is equally beastly and vicious as brown 
terror. ‘To free them from Nazi domination to hand 
them over to Soviet Russia would be taking them from 
the frying pan to cast them into the fire. 

New York City. Grorce L, FLEMING 


Mission Plan 


Epiror OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I wish to thank those readers of THe SIGN who gave 
such wholehearted co-operation to my suggestion to 
send a ten-cent war stamp for the missionaries. I see 
that many were very generous, and I know God will 
reward them a hundredfold for it. I am collecting 
dimes every week from a group of people who are 
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interested. I am taking care of buying the stamps, and 
when the book is filled I shall send it to Father 
Emmanuel. It is surprising how quickly a book can 
be filled. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


L. E. O. 


Bishop O’Gara Emergency Fund 


Eprror oF THE SIGN: 

Please accept this little gift to Bishop O'Gara. I only 
wish that I could afford more. 

I am a comparatively new subscriber to Tue SIGN, 
but I have thoroughly enjoyed every moment that I 
have spent with it, I had absolutely no idea that it was 
so vitally alive and comprehensive. 

May God bless Bishop O'Gara and all the Passionists, 
and may He help you in your work. 

Elmira, N. Y. Epwarp L. KELLY 


I enclose two checks, totaling $100, for the Bishop 
O'Gara Emergency Fund. 

One of these checks is worth explaining. Some months 
ago a Protestant gentleman was told by his secretary 
something of what we said here at Mass about mission 
conditions. He gave her a generous donation for those 
who are in spiritual poverty. The Church check is the 
residue of that donation, which I have been holding 
for the greatest need according to the intention of the 
donor. Although there are millions in spiritual poverty 
which the Church is striving to relieve, none will deny 
that Yiianling is in the front line of that battle. 

When the twenty thousand is gone, let us know. I 
think the Catholics in the United States can hold 
that line. 


Union, N. J. (Rev.) Epwarp J. BAGLEY 


Enclosed find four dollars for the Bishop O’Gara 
Emergency Fund. It is not from me, however, but from 
our little boy who made his First Holy Communion last 
Sunday. When he read the Bishop’s plea he insisted 
on sending the gift money he received. I am very happy 
to allow him to do so, and hope the missions in China 
will have a new lease of life, and that this horrible war 
will soon be over. We and our five little ones—of whom 
Mark, who sends his money, is the oldest—will remem- 
ber the Passionist Missions in our daily prayers. 

Epworth, Iowa. (Mrs.) Mary M. Burps 


I am enclosing my check for the Bishop O’Gara 
Emergency Fund. I am glad to do my little bit toward 
easing the financial burden carried by the Bishop. I 
have heard of his sufferings at the hands of the Japanese, 
and feel that a little financial assistance is the least 
that we who stay at home in safety can do. 

I might add that I consider the amount he asks for 
very modest indeed. I know of a mission in which ten 
thousand dollars was urgently needed in the work of 
only two missions. The last I heard, prices were about 
twenty times what they are over here, and it is a won- 
der to me how the missions can go on. I have no doubt 
that by this time costs in Bishop O’Gara’s Vicariate 
are considerably higher than twenty times their former 
amount. 


East Orange, N. J. Evizasetn E. Borecer 
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Enclosed you will find an offering for the Bishop 
O'Gara Emergency Fund. I appreciate the fact that in 
years of enjoyment reading THe SiGN you have not 
sent us appeals of any nature, and I am pleased to 
help a litle in the present sad circumstances. Sincerest 
thanks for the pleasure all the family have received 
from your magazine, 


Lowell, Mass. Joun J. Ginivan 


\Vissron Procurator’s Note: These letters are a cross- 
section of the responses made by our readers to Bishop 
O'Gara’s appeal. The sentiments herein expressed have 
gladdened the hearts of all the priests on the staff of 
lure SiN, because they give testimony to the high 
esteem entertained by clergy and laity for the work of 
the Passionist Fathers in the field of Catholic literature 
and the Missions. We are sincerely grateful for the 
gracious and generous charity of our many friends, 
and regret that we do not have space sufficient for 
more of their letters. 


The Sinarquistas 


He SIGN: 

| had read so many conflicting reports about the 
Sinarquista movement in Mexico that I simply didn’t 
know what to believe about them. Mr. White's article 
in the June issue, “Mexico's Peaceful Counterrevolu- 
tion,” is the only thoroughly convincing piece I have 
read on the subject. 1 can well understand how they 
have been labeled “Fascists.” Anybody who opposes the 
Communists these days is immediately labeled a Fascist. 
This is true even in a large portion of our conservative 
secular press—to say nothing of such sheets as Time 
and Life. 

Keep up the fine job of interpreting world events 
that you are doing. In this respect there is no maga- 
zine that compares with THE SIGN. 

Philadelphia, Pa. WILuiaM F, Howarp 


EDITOR OF 


“The Bend of Peace” 


[HE SIGN: 

Readers of my article, “The Bond of Peace,” ask 
lor “proof” of the statement, “Luther made possible 
what Hitler has accomplished.” May I submit the en- 
closed quotations from non-Catholic history textbooks 
by eminent non-Catholic authorities in defense of this 
position? These quotations speak for themselves: 

“The existence of one church in the western world 
furnished a bond of union between European peoples. 
Che church took no heed of political boundaries. Even 
differences of language counted for little.” 

Webster: World History 
(The church was) a world institution that rose amid 
the ruins of the Roman empire.” 
Schapiro and Morris: Civilization in Europe 


Epiror oO} 


“The Protestant Revolution resulted in the break- 
down of religious unity.” 
(S. & M.) 
“The unity of Western Christendom which had been 
preserved throughout the Middle Ages, thus disap- 
peared and has not since been revived.” 
(Webster) 
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“Luther taught that Providence had really ordained 
the state and had placed over it a ruler whom it was 
a religious duty to obey. Lutherans therefore defended 
the theory of divine right.” 

(Webster) 


“Luther denied the right of men under any circum- 
stances to revolt against their lawful rulers. Accord- 
ingly (in the peasant uprising of 1524) he urged the 
nobles to root out the rebellion by the sword. ‘The 
revolt was put down with pitiless cruelty. . . . The 
peasants of Germany then sank into a state of oppres- 
sion exceeding anything known elsewhere in western 
Europe.” 

Harding: Medieval and Modern History 


“In this uprising the peasants fondly believed that 
Luther would support their claims. . . . But they were 
soon undeccived, ‘Luther came out with a violent de- 
nunciation of the Twelve Articles (in which were 
drawn up the peasants’ demands for Reform) which, 
he declared, violated the rights of the lords and was 
sheer robbery. What he favored was ‘spiritual’ not 
‘bodily’ freedom. The uprising was suppressed 
with great cruelty.” 

(S. & M.) 


(Following the Peace of Westphalia) “balance of 
power has been a leading object of European diplo- 
macy. .. . The result was that the vanity, selfishness, 
or ambition of individual rulers and dynasties plunged 
Europe into one war after another. Henceforth national 
aggrandizement (became) the main cause of European 
strife.” 

(Webster) 


In tracing the catastrophic wars of modern times to 
the political divisions resulting from Protestantism, 
I am accused of malice and slander. The historical 
argument is not answered by those who make this 
accusation, but simply ignored. That argument, plainly 
set forth in “The Bond of Peace,” is reiterated in the 
foregoing quotations from Protestant, or at least non- 
Catholic, historians. In unmistakable terms they at- 
tribute our modern wars to the system of the balance of 
power and the rise of strong national states, which 
resulted from the spiritual and political divisions pro- 
duced by the Reformation, which in turn was the work 
of Luther. If I am guilty of slander, then, these author- 
ities must share the. blame. 


Erie, Pa. MicuaArtt Kent 


Thanksgivings 


Sacred Heart, M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.McK.,, 
Chicago, Ill., M.E, Peabody, Mass.; Blessed Mother, 
M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y.; A.J.K., Bloomfield, N.J.; Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, L.F.R., Dorchester, Mass.; 
St. Jude, M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.C.M., Norwich, 
Conn.; E.B.McE., Dravosburg, Pa.; V.B., Newark, N.J.; 
Souls in Purgatory, J.1., Arlington, Mass.; E.B., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; S.B., St. Louis, Mo.; M.B., Chicago, IIL; 
St. Anthony, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.J.W., Elmhurst, 
L.1L.; V.B., Newark, N.J.; M.A.D., Fonda, Ohio; H.R., 
Bayonne, N.J.; M.W.P., Chicago, IIL; B.F., Hartford, 
Conn.; E.R.S., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.G.F., Elizabeth, N.J. 
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Equipment for Warfare 


> THROUGH EXPERIMENTS such as the following, de- 


scribed by Harland Manchester in the “Atlantic,” the 


Quartermaster Corps has learned how to supply the 
proper food and equipment for American soldiers 
fighting in all climates: 


No matter how hot it gets this summer in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, a group of soldiers clad for the Arctic 
will be slogging up a hill in that city at 60 below zero 
in the teeth of a thirty-mile gale. This is a familiar 
sight in the cold chamber of the Quartermaster Corps’ 
climatic laboratory, where the Corps conducts tests of 
newly designed clothing, food, shelter, and equipment 
destined for fighting fronts all over the world. The 
chamber is a huge refrigerator with controlled tem- 
perature, the hill is a treadmill, and the gale is fur- 
nished by a blower. 

The men—all volunteers chosen because they are 
“average” soldiers—may climb for an hour beneath 
their accurately weighed packs. Periodic recordings 
show their body temperatures at work and at rest. 
They may unstrap their packs, light their pocket 
gasoline stoves, and prepare and eat meals in this 
atmosphere. At night they set up shelter tents and 
crawl into sleeping bags, while the temperature cycle 
of an arctic night is reproduced in the chamber, 

When they emerge, they are given complete physical 
examinations and questioned to determine their 
general comfort and morale. From the data secured, 
the experts in charge decide whether a new parka is 
sufficiently windproof, which bird produces the 
warmest down for padding a sleeping bag, how long 
it takes to set up a tent when your fingers are numb, 
and what kind of clothes will give a man freedom of 
movement in battle and at the same time keep him 
warm. 


Gargantua 


> AN EpiroriaL in “The Atlantian,” published by 
the inmates of the U. 8. Penitentiary at Atlanta, tells 
the following story of the transformation of a gentle 
pet into a ferocious prisoner: 


Gargantua, Ringling’s homicidal anthropoid, started 
out in life as a good-natured litthe monkey with the 
unominous name of Buddy. 

He was a woman's pet. 

Extremely fond of his feminine patron, Buddy 


learned the tricks and amenities that she taught him. 
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not through fear, but because she treated him kindly 
and developed his sense of personal dignity. 

If you could have talked it over with Gargantua in 
those days, he would probably have told you that 
society was all right. 

Later on, a man—for reasons known only to pathol- 
ogy—poured acid into Buddy’s face, nearly blinding 
him. Buddy began to be antisocial, and you can’t really 
blame him. An acid facial would curdle the disposi- 
tion of a Quaker. Then, shortly after this, a dis- 
gruntled servant gave Buddy some lysol in a_ bowl 
of syrup. 

Buddy's opinion of society began to crystallize along 
certain lines. He took up mayhem as a hobby and had 
to be permanently locked up to prevent him from giv- 
ing the local undertaking business an unprecedented 
boom. And the gentle Buddy was no more; in his 
place the ferocious, murderous, appalling Gargantua. 


Hollywood’s Headache 


> Movik AUDIENCES ARE becoming more and more 
critical with the passing years, Sara Colton and Hawley 
Jones cite some of the errors spotted by alert movie 
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fans in an article in “Harper's 


Slips still occur in spite of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which are annually spent in an effort to 
avoid them. In The Sisters, for instance, one of the 
characters was shown making a long-distance telephone 
call from New York to Los Angeles, and a flood of 
protesting letters poured in from alert fans. For the 
movie was set in the 1906 era, and you couldn’t call 
the Coast by telephone from New York in those days. 
The wires reached only as far as Omaha and were not 
put through to the Coast until 1915. As one producer 
remarked with a touch of annoyance, people in the 
audience “spot the damnedest things.” In Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, for example, a group of reporters are shown 
taking down the Lincoln-Douglas debate at Freeport. 
The producers were careful to see that the extras who 
were hired to play the reporters’ roles actually wrote 
in shorthand, instead of merely going through the 
motions. But they weren’t careful enough. Some hawk- 
eye in the audience got a brief glimpse during a close- 
up which showed that the reporters were using the 
Gregg system of shorthand, which didn’t come into 
use until about 1890, instead of the Pitman system, 
which was current in Lincoln’s time... . 

But most of the time nowadays, the research men 
insist, the movies are remarkably right in detail, thanks 
to the work their departments do. 
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The Lowly Camel 


» IN sPITE OF HIS VALUE to the war effort, the camel 
is an unloved animal. Some of the reasons for the un- 
popularity of the desert beast of burden are given by 
Richard Dempewolff in an article in the “Saturday 
Evening Post”: 


rhe camel has gone to war. Forty thousand strong, 
nose in the air, eyes shut, he is heaving snootily -along 
desert supply lanes with vitally needed implements of 
war or racing swiftly across the sands carrying on his 
hump fierce desert guerrilla fighters. In either case, his 
smug, self-satisfied expression says plainly that in his 
opinion, were it not for him, his masters might just as 
well throw in the towel and sign a peace for whatever 
terms are offered. 

Che simple truth is that, without his help, desert 
supply movements would be handicapped. Where sand 
is too soft and deep for trucks, tanks, and half-tracks, 
he can travel twenty-five miles a day for weeks on end, 
carrying an average load of 500 pounds. When hitched 
to a wagon he can pull 1600 pounds. A drink every 
third day satisfies him and he can go five days with no 
drastically ill effects. 

For patrol purposes he is ideal. At night he can pad 
in silence to within twenty feet of an enemy without 
being detected. If a camel trooper is caught waterless 
on the desert, he can kill his mount, empty its stomach 
of the green water stored there and, later, eat the 
flesh 

Most camel warriors are the one-humped Arabian 
dromedaries. But in Burma, China, and Southern 
Russia, the shaggy-haired, short-legged, two humper, 
or Bactrian variety, is doing his stint on supply lanes. 
But one hump or two, to the soldier who works with 
camels the beast is a tick-ridden “oont,” a pain, a 
thorn in the side, ill-tempered, and unlovely. He pos- 
sesses some revolting social handicaps, including hare- 
lip, halitosis, and dirty yellow teeth. Even the Arabs— 
whose noses are more or less insensitive from long asso- 
ciation—when they “barrak” their caravan camels— 
make them lie down—for the night, always sleep to 
windward. Essence of camel is not to be taken lightly. 
it is so bad that horses and elephants have been known 
to get completely out of hand at a whiff of it. 


The Missionary Parrot 


> Tue parror is the hero of thousands of jokes and 
popular stories in Brazilian folklore. Raymundo Magal- 
haes tells the following in the “Pan American”: 


\ priest had a tamed parrot who had learned not 
only to speak Portuguese but also Latin. One day the 
parrot disappeared. Some time later the priest was sent 
on a Jesuit mission to the interior of the Amazones to 
help out with the conversion of the Indians who still 
lived on the far western border of Brazil. 

One day, when the priest was deep in the forest, he 
heard mysterious voices in Latin. He listened atten- 
tively. To his amazement he discovered it was the cele- 
bration of a solemn Mass. 

“Dominus vobiscum. said one voice. 
“Et cum spiritu tuo,” answered another voice. 


” 
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Not seeing anyone around, the priest became puzzled. 
Then he looked into a nearby tree and saw his escaped 
parrot, proudly perched among hundreds of other 
parrots he had converted to Catholicism. 


Good Neighbors 
> THE FOLLOWING is a touching account of how a 
South American village paid tribute to a fallen Amer- 
ican flier. From the “Minneapolis Sunday Tribune”: 


Deep in the Andes foothills of northwest Colombia, 
an American aviator was laid to rest in March— 
reverently honored by an entire community of humble 
countryfolk who had found his body in the wreckage 
of his army pursuit plane. The pilot was Lt. James 
Matthew Cassidy of Minneapolis. The countryfolk are 
native residents of the little village of Uramita, hidden 
in the mountain-jungle country. 

It was the story of a whole community taking the 
responsibility for a worthy Christian burial for a young 
soldier-stranger who had fallen in their midst. A rescue 
party headed by Capt. Luther O. Christman of Alabama, 
came out of the mountain fastness in mid-March with 
the story. They had arrived at Uramita on the day of 
the funeral. Briefly, they learned what had happened. 

In heavy fog, Cassidy had crashed squarely into a 
mountainside. Word went back to Uramita of the 
phenomenon which had dropped from the skies on this 
mountainside, a day’s journey distant. Puzzled cam- 
pesinos (countryfolk) made their way to the scene, 
studied the smashed plane, wondered what to do. 

Finally, they took up the body of the fallen eagle and 
carried it back with them. Never within the memory of 
the oldest heads had anything so incomprehensible 
occurred. So they formed a society—La Sociedad del 
Aviador Americano—and determined community action. 
A funeral, they decided, must be held, a_ befitting 
funeral. The village carpenter went to work on the 
casket, and the local padre directed construction of a 
special altar. For three days the body lay in state in a 
little building next to the village church. 

But the local school teacher was worried. In a maga- 
zine left by some traveler she had seen a picture of an 
American soldier burial with the Stars and Stripes 
draped on the casket. The society decided such a flag 
was imperative. They named a village seamstress to the 
task, and from donated scraps of red, white, and blue 
cloth, this twentieth-century Betsy Ross sewed a replica 
of the American flag. 

March 6, the day of the funeral, was a holiday, and 
folk from all around gathered in the little church where 
the casket rested while the priest began the Requiem 
Mass. 

This was the scene into which Christman and his 
party came. And they watched silently while the cere- 
mony was concluded. Then they quietly explained that 
they must take the body with them, back to the province 
capital—-Medellin—for burial. With understanding, 
the natives acquiesced. 

So the body of Lieutenant James Matthew Cassidy 
was taken back to Medellin. There it will remain until 
after the war, when it can be sent back to his native 
Minnesota. 
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THE OTHER AMERICANS 
By Edward Tomlinson. 456 pages. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00 
Writing to the author, the Hon. Sumner 
Welles stated, “You have produced a 
most constructive and informative piece 
of work, and have again demonstrated 
the sense of responsibility with which 
you have consistently approached your 
chosen task of making life in the other 
American republics understandable to 
the people of this country.” This is pre- 
cisely what Edward Tomlinson was 
capable of doing (for almost two dec- 
ades he has visited some part of South 
America), precisely what he did do. His 
book is unusually informative, perhaps 
because no space is wasted in carping 
criticism or in weary telling of his sub- 
jective reactions. 

Each country of Central and South 
America is presented as it is today: its 
civilization, its peoples, how and by what 
means they live, their customs and char- 
acteristics, historical background, the 
whole interspersed with descriptive 
stories. Politics are eschewed and reli- 
gion, when treated, is treated reverently. 
The book is easy, profitable reading. 
The many maps and illustrations en- 
hance both the ease and the profit. 

PETER VANDERHORN 


SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNEY 

By Waldo Frank, 404 pages. Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce. $3.50 
This is an interesting book, in that it 
is a potpourri of things which have 
something to do and nothing to do with 
South America; it is entertaining in that 
Mr. Frank essays to provide a complete 
and sure cure for every ill which he 
thinks inflicts the people to the south 
of us; and it is valuable in that it proves 
that there are North Americans who 
meddle in things Latin American which 
are no concern of theirs. That part of 
the book which he calls Argentine Cam- 
paign, where he enters into the labor 
dispute, is an indication of the mistaken 
idea he has of the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

Mr. Frank’s sympathies are with those 
who championec the Leftists in the 
Spanish Civil War and who have con- 
tinued their attacks upon the National- 
ists, Franco and Spain, particularly in 
the United States. It is not surprising 
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to find his book shot through and 
through with the same kind of propa- 
ganda. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Frank 
found some conditions in South Amer- 
ica which called for correction, but for 
a visitor to work himself up into such a 
fine frenzy of reform naturally aroused 
the opposition of those who had differ- 
ent ideas how these reforms should be 
brought about. It is difficult, therefore, 
to see in Mr. Frank the martyr which he 
makes of himself when attacked. Nor 
could he scarcely be called a modest 
writer. 

Latin Americans in great numbers be- 
lieve that Gunther’s Inside Latin Amer- 
ica has done more serious damage to the 
prestige of the United States below the 
Rio Grande than six months of Nazi 
propaganda. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve the reaction to this Frank on the 
part of those South Americans whose 
good will counts for something in these 
days of international stress and mutual 
dependency. 

JOSEPH B. CODE 
THE CHURCH IN THE SOUTH 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

By Edwin Ryan, D.D. 119 pages. 

The Newman Book Shop. $1.75 
Much of modern political, social, and 
family life in the South American Re- 
publics has its roots in Medieval Cath- 
olicism. One who would understand 
those Republics today, therefore, must 
have a modicum of knowledge about 
the history and influence of the Church 
there since the days of exploration and 
colonization. Doctor Ryan gives us the 
bare essentials of this information in his 
present book. It is a reprint from 
eleven years ago, but nevertheless, a 
very serviceable manual for any Cath- 
olic anxious to understand our South 
American neighbors better. 

Doctor Ryan gives us a concise sum- 
mary of the principal ancient pagan 
cults of South America, with an expla- 
nation of how these more or less refined 
forms of paganism naturally disposed 
the minds of the natives to the recep- 
ticn of Christianity. He then traces 
rapidly the spread and growth of Cath- 
olicism under the guiding hands of the 
various European missionaries, working 
in concert with the early explorers and 
colonists. He gives us a clear picture of 
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the high type of culture to which the 
Church gave birth in South America 
while North America was still flounder- 
ing around in the backwoods of igno- 
rance, poverty, and bigotry. The latter 
half of the book deals with the Church 
in the different Republics, once the op- 
pressive yoke of Spanish and Portuguese 
domination had been flung aside in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
did not develop the second half of the 
book more at length in this second edi- 
tion in view of the world-shaking events 
of the last ten years. Even so, the work 
admirably serves its purpose of giving 
us a clear and succinct account of the 


Church in South America. 


IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P. 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN CITIES 

By Mabel Farnum. 225 pages. Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.75 
This is the gouching story of a little, 
gray friar an@a Mirage in the desert. It 
is the saga of Fray Marcos de Niza, 
Franciscan friar, one of the most lovable 
and unfortunate, if lesser known, of the 
courageous pioneer priests of the Amer- 
ican Southwest. He set out, a young 
man, led on into the wilderness by his 
vision of seven golden cities to be won 
to the service of his God and king. But 
the enchanted cities crumbled into the 
desert sands before his eyes. Betrayed, 
discredited, abused, he struggled back a 
disillusioned old man, broken in mind 
and body. John Gilmary Shea wrote his 
epitaph years ago when he said of him: 
“He stands in history as the earliest of 
the priestly explorers who, unarmed and 
afoot, penetrated into the heart of the 
country, in advance of all Europeans—a 
barefooted friar effecting more . . . than 
well-armed parties of Spaniards had 
been able to accomplish.” 

Miss Farnum has done a valuable 
service to early Americana by rescuing 
from the twilight of obscurity and re- 
furbishing the life-size portrait of a 
truly great American priest. The re- 
search behind this story is painstaking 
and exhaustive; its scholarship accurate. 

Miss Farnum lacks one thing. This is 
a “dramatic biography,” but she lacks 
the ability to highlight the drama sufhi- 
ciently to make the book a popular sell- 
er. Her style, with purple patches, is 
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Dear Members: 


Sometimes it is fun just to 
sit down and let your im- 
agination build blocks into 
the sky, or link a chain of 
consequences from some in- 
Significant object to a 
world=-changing event. 


Did you ever try it with a 
penny? 

A little dise of shining 
copper rolls out of a U.S. 
mint. Through banks, 

pocket books and fingers, 
it rolls merrily along. 
Then one day it drops 
clinking into — a mite box. 


Then it becomes a world 
traveler. Off across oceans 
and continents it goes, on 
a wonderful trip, to do a 
wonderful work. Formerly it 
might have been used to buy 
a stick of gum or a post- 
age stamp, or a handful of 
peanuts in a railroad sta- 
tion. Now it is doing seri- 
ous work — helping to buy 
a bottle of iodine or a 
bandage for the Sisters’ 
hospital; or some rice for 
a little orphan; or even 
the Mass wine for a mis- 
Sionary priest. 


Imagine what an important 
little fellow that penny 
can be. God bless him; 
may he keep rolling 
merrily along. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ft Cnmanusl CP 


Dear Father Please send me a mite box ! 
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heavy-handed and redundant. Her too 
literal transcription of documents makes 
the thoughts and conversation of her 
characters stilted and pedantic. We feel 
that a straight, historical narrative 
would have served her purpose better. 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P. 


THE NEW WORLD 
GUIDES TO THE LATIN 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

By Earl Parker Hanson, Editor in 

Chief. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50 
Primarily designed as the first volume of 
a New World Baedeker series, this useful 
co-operative venture provides reliable 
travel information as well as authentic 
data of all sorts regarding Mexico and 
the countries of Central America. It is 
the work of hundreds of individuals and 
agencies of the United States and the 
countries under discussion and is spon- 
sored by the Office of the United States 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Detailed information is given against a 
rich historical and cultural background. 

Preceding the “Guides” there are gen- 
eral essays under such headings as 
“Latin America’s Cultural and Historic 
Foundations,” “Latin American Arts,” 
“Educational Opportunities in Latin 
America,” “The Pan American High- 
way,” “Mountaineering,” etc. 

Unlike the notorious Terry Guide, 
this book presents the place of Catho- 
licism in Latin America in an accurate 
and sympathetic manner. It is the first 
in a series of two books which together 
will contain as many words as are to 
be found in the twenty-one condensed 
Baedeker or Blue Guides. There are 
several useful maps which enhance the 
value of the volume. 

JOSEPH B. CODE 


MOTHER RUSSIA 

By Maurice Hindus. 395 pages. 

Doubleday, Doran & Company. $3.50 
Mother Russia is a book written by a 
man who was born in Russia and there- 
fore speaks the language of the country. 
Having paid a number of visits to Rus- 
sia, Mr. Hindus very intelligently uses 
his privileged position and, in his work, 
constantly compares observations made 
in 1942, 1936, and in the early thirties. 
In his opinion, there has been a signif- 
icant improvement from 1931 to 1936 
and from 1936 to 1941. There is almost 
no doubt that this is correct; by the way, 
this contributes very much to an under- 
standing of Russia’s magnificent resist- 
ance: the Russians fight to protect from 
destruction an improving environment. 

Despite the soundness of Mr. Hindus’ 
general conclusion, one cannot agree 
with his evaluation of the role of the 
actors on the Russian historical scene. 
He is never tired of emphasizing the 
wisdom of the policy of the Five Year 
Plans which, in his mind, made possiblic 
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Russia’s resistance; therefore, all the 
sacrifices, including millions of human 
lives, seem to him justified. Now, why 
was the feverish activity of the period 
just mentioned necessary? Because, as 
the result of the Communist revolution, 
Russia lost fifteen years for industrial 
progress, whereas, before the revolution, 
her progress was very rapid. 

In general, in 1941 the Russian people 
lived in much better conditions than ten 
years earlier not because of the realiza- 
tion of the Communist blueprint, but 
because the Communist leaders, antici- 
pating war, abandoned so many of their 
pernicious experiments. If one keeps this 
in mind, he may safely read Mother 
Russia and gain from it much valuable 
information. Otherwise he will be mis- 
led. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND 
OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
By C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. 
Hoffman. 659 pages. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $4.25 
The object of this volume is to provide 
the reader with a comprehensive back- 
ground, political, economic, cultural, re- 
ligious, ideological, to the present world 
crisis. The flow of modern life is traced 
from the years preceding the first World 
War, through the Armistice, the days of 
the League, the boom in the twenties, 
the rise of dictators, appeasement, isola- 
tion, Pearl Harbor, and World War IL. 
In writing contemporary history there 
is bound to be room for controversy un- 
til all the data is in. Writing history 
when one is so close to the events is 
handicapped by the difficulty of proper 
evaluation. Despite this very real ob- 
stacle, we think the authors have 
jumped the hurdle splendidly. Any seri- 
ous reader will profit much from this 
survey of events and persons and ideas 
that marched the world into its present 
conflict. 
JANE CARROL 


A COOPERATIVE ECONOMY 

By Benson Y. Landis. 197 pages. 

Harper and Brothers. $2.00 
The reader will undoubtedly find this 
volume a useful book. [It describes in a 
popular, concise way developments that 
have been taking place in the economy 
of the United States over the past dec- 
ades. It also makes at least some sug- 
gestions for the postwar period. 

Presumably, some reader at least will 
find the volume a bit tantalizing, for the 
author has a knack of sidestepping deci- 
sions. He leads one to a point that calls 
for the expression of an opinion, then 
leaves the reader to express his own 
view, to answer the author’s posed ques- 
tion “What’s to be done about it?” 

This reviewer found the title of the 
book, A Cooperative Economy, mislead 
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ing and confusing. The term “‘co-opera- 
tive” economy has a fairly definite pop- 
ular and technical meaning. That mean- 
ing does not apply to the content of this 
book—not to half of it, scarcely a third 
of it. For example, such chapters as 
Labor Unions, Professional Organiza- 
tion, Independent Business, Public 
Ownership, and Taxation, can not 
be termed “co-operative” unless one 
changes the meaning of the word as it 
has been used, and is being used, in this 
country and elsewhere. Socialism and 
co-operation are not identical. Dr. Lan- 
dis really makes them so by applying 
the term “co-operative economy” to 
both. State-controlled or regulated capi- 
talism is not co-operation in the proper 
sense of the term, and the author is 
liable to confuse people and hurt the 
cause of genuine co-operation by apply- 
ing the term “co-operative economy” 
to it. 

It seems safe to say that the three 
major movements or developments that 
the author points to, and approves are: 
Co-operation; Socialism or public own- 
ership; State regulation of capitalism. 
Certainly all three of these have been 
growing in the United States. 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.S.B. 


PRISONER OF THE JAPS 

By Gwen Dew. 309 pages. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $3.00 
There is a swift history here, history 
dyed in crimson-red and horror-white of 
human tragedy. Miss Dew’s book packs 
a -world of personal and intense anec- 
dote. With the clouds of war racing to- 
ward Asia, this young woman put on her 
hundred-league boots, slung a camera 
across her shoulder and beat the Japs to 
Hawaii and Hong Kong. She was atop 
the Victoria Peak when the Japs struck 
the Crown Colony. Her word-picture 
story of the siege and collapse of Hong 
Kong is like a thrilling movie highlight- 
ing the flare-like scenes of battle and 
defeat in a blacked-out city. 

The high point of this interesting 
book is the drama of a city in prison. 
Miss Dew was taken prisoner at bayonet 
end. She was among the 3,500 “enemy 
nationals” herded into the Jap con- 
centration camp at Fort Stanley. The un- 
speakable conditions in which the British 
and Americans found themselves were a 
challenge to life itself. They refused to 
accept hunger, disease, and death as 
necessary even in a Japanese prison. The 
city in prison rolled up its collective 
sleeve and outdid itself in the battle to 
maintain some semblance ‘of human 
dignity, health of body, and the breath 
of life. The Japanese could starve, beat 
and kill; they could not take away the 
God-given ideals of a free man. 

Miss Dew brought back to America 
one of the prize pictures of the war—a 
photo of the Japanese Peace Mission 


with a British hostage. It was taken at 
Hong Kong at the time of the surrender 
of the Colony. Now Miss Dew is return- 
ing to Asia—with a new camera. I’m bet- 
ting that Gwen Dew will be in Tokyo at 
the time of the Japanese surrender to 
snap a picture of the American Peace 
Mission with a Jap hostage. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


BLOOD ON THE RISING SUN 

By Douglas G. Haring. 239 pages. 

Macrae Smith Co. $2.50 
Blood on the Rising Sun purports to 
give the background of Japanese religi- 
ous, political, and military develop- 
ment. But a book on Japan which 
opens, as this one does, with a descrip- 
tion of a Japanese professor in Japan in 
1917 debunking Shintoism and emperor- 
worship does not excite credibility. This 
is especially true when the author states 
that the professor was addressing a 
group of young American, Canadian, 
and Australian students. 

The book is credible and interesting 
when Mr. Haring confines himself to 
Japanese religious legends. He tells us, 
for example, of the origins of emperor 
and ancestor worship. He gives such bits 
of historical lore as the fact that when 
Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
from China in the eighth century A.D., 
the term Shinto was coined to denote 
the older Japanese rituals and _ beliefs. 

The chapters on Japanese feudalism, 
militarism, and politics make difficult 
reading. This seems to be due partly to 
Mr. Haring’s repetitious and disorderly 
style. He is not a professional writer, 
but draws on his experience of seven 
years in Japan spent in teaching, relief, 
and administrative work. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
By Captain Ted W. Lawson. 221 
pages. Random House. $2.00 

Future historians will probably record 
the audacious raid on Tokyo as the turn- 
ing point in the war in the Pacific. The 
Japanese, for all their deviltry, are not 
fools, and the ingenuity, cleverness, and 
success of the raid on Nippon’s capital 
must have revealed to Tojo’s war lords 
the handwriting in the sky. The Japs 
now have an unhealthy attack of the 
jitters. 

Captain Ted Lawson’s personal ac- 
count of the Tokyo foray is as thrilling 
an epic as can be found within the covers 
of a book. Jimmy Doolittle’s flyers were 
not tin soldiers or aviation glamour 
boys—they were ordinary American 
heroes with a job to do, and they did it, 
to the astonishment of the world, and 
the terrorizing of the little yellowjackets 
of Japan. 

It is staggering to read the matter-of- 
fact way in which Lawson recounts one 
of the most gallant exploits in the an- 











New Books 
a a 


‘THE LARKS 
‘OF UMBRIA 


By Albert Paul Schimberg 


| 
A newspaperman writes about a Saint he | 
} 





has always admired—the gentle and lovable 
St. Francis of Assisi. You gain a new in- 
sight into the happy character of this mild- 
mannered religicus troubadour who tamed 
the wild wolf of Gubbio, preached to the 
birds, and gathered about him a flock of 
equally unique personalities whom he affec- 
tionately called his “‘larks.’’ $2.75 


THE ROSE 


UNPETALED 


By Blanche Morteveille 


Here is the most recent and revealing biog- 
raphy of the Little Flower of Jesus, £. 
Thérése of Lisieux, written as only one 
of Thérése’s own countrywomen could 
write it. Based upon the saint’s own writ- 
| ings, and on the recollections of those 
| closest to her in life, it is a biography of 
| wnusual authenticity and charm. $2.75 


‘THE MASS 
‘PRESENTED TO 
'NON-CATHOLICS 


| By the Rev. John P. McGuire 


Do you have a convert-friend to whom you 
want to impart the full significance and 
| meaning of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 








This is the book to give him. It is written 
— for curious non-Catholics and un- 
| informed Catholics. 75 cents 


TALES FROM 
THE RECTORY 


By Francis Clement Kelley 


| The po iting Bi 

pular writing Bishop of Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City scores another hit with this 
| collection of 23 short stories that only a 


priest could tell! $2.25 


THE SEVEN 
‘GOLDEN CITIES 


By Mabel Farnum 


| 

| 

Fray Marcos and the ill-fated Coronado 
| expedition are the subjects of this dra- 
| matic historical narrative by the author of 
STREET OF THE HALF-MOON. It un- 
| folds an adventurous chapter in the explora- 
| $2.75 


tion of the American Southwest. 
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UNIQUE RECORDINGS 
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* 


THE SIGN 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, and service Chaplains. 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75, The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’”—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., pretedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75, The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rey. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ's love tor the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. “His Last Discourse” 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum’ by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


INDULGENCED PRAYER OF POPE PIUS XIlI—Side 1, dedicating the 
Church a: d the world to The Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
FIVE PO.NT PEACE PLAN OF POPE PIUS XII—Side 2. Recorded by Rev. 
Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D., National Catholic Community Service, Wash- 
ington, D, C. One 12-inch record. $1.50. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 
10-inch records. $3.35. 


THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. Revised Version of the New Testament, used 
with the permission of the Confraternity Committee. Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Preachers Institute, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Twelve 12-inch records, 50 GOSPELS. $15.00 set. 


SECOND VESPERS, FOR THE FEAST OF ST. PETER IN CHAINS. Pius 


X School of Liturgical Music, with male voices. Six 12-inch records. $8.13. 


KYRIE, Side 1. BENEDICTUS, Side 2. Both, Orlando Di Lasso, from “Massa 
Puisque Jay Perdu.” 4 Voices, S. A. T. B. Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 
One 12-inch record. $1.58. 


ORDER FROM 
UNION CITY. WN. J. 
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nals of war. No doubt many battles of 
this and other wars entailed bigger gains 
and more immediate momentous issues, 
but the Tokyo raid has all the ingredi- 
ents of chivalry, derring-do, and stark 
drama that make it unique as a single 
military feat. This is an August Book of 
the Month selection. 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


YEARS OF BLINDNESS 

By H. G. Quaritch Wales. 322 pages. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00 
Years of Blindness is an account of the 
downfall of the western empires in the 
fabulous southeast, the empires which 
Japan gobbled in one tremendous swoop 
after Pearl Harbor. It is an “inside” ac- 
count, written by one who saw the slow 
crumbling and the final terrific crash of 
the white man’s power and prestige. 

Quaritch Wales lived in those British, 
French, and Dutch colonies. He knew 
the languages of those places and could 
penetrate deeply into the minds and 
the feelings of the native subjects of 
those imperial powers. There is a touch 
of nostalgia in writing of glorious days 
that are now gone forever, but he never 
hesitates to lay open what went on 
behind the scenes and to show that while 
the white man was building to himself 
a great edifice of power and affluence, 
his own actions and_ shortsightedness 
were undermining the foundations of 
this colossal holding. 

Hand in hand with the downfall of 
the white man in southeast Asia, the 
author shows the upward surge of the 
Asiatics. Japan slipped in at the turn 
of the tide when the old-fashioned im- 
perialism was disintegrating but before 
the seeds of freedom could flower and 
fructify. 

This book must give one thought. 
“Asia has awakened and is alive to its 
own danger. Asiatics everywhere are 
making desperate efforts to get together. 
We cannot count on their remaining 
divided forever. They may find and eat 
of the Tree of Unity before we do. Then 
woe betide us if we have not by that 
time reached an understanding with 
them.” 

BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


HISTORY OF BIGOTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

By Gustavus Myers. 504 pages. Ran- 

dom House. $3.50 
For seventeen years Gustavus Myers 
worked on the material of this book. 
He died last winter before the book 
was published. His whole life was de- 
voted to historical research, and from 
his pen came the History of the Great 
American Fortunes, History of Tam- 
many Hall, etc. 

In the present work fact after fact is 
piled up—all the persecutions of Cath- 
olics and Jews and unpopular Protes- 
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tant sects. The mere accumulation of so 
much material in one volume is of im- 
mense value. But unfortunately, there 
is little or no interpretation. Many a 
statement will be challenged. 

The chief defect from a Catholic 
viewpoint is that bigotry is not defined 
even in the author’s mind. In the relig- 
ious sphere a bigot is one who through 
ignorance obstinately clings to his belief 
and is intolerant of others who hold 
different beliefs. A man is not a bigot 
because he is intolerant of another's 
error. He is a bigot when he is intoler- 
ant of the person who is in error. Error 
has no rights and cannot be put on an 
equal footing with truth. But persons 
in error do have rights and may not be 
persecuted. These are the principles of 
religious toleration, and with these prin- 
ciples in mind much benefit can be de- 
rived from the reading of the sad story 
of religious intolerance as told in the 
pages of this book. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 
REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME 

By Harold J. Laski. 419 pages. The 

Viking Press. $3.50 
The British Labour Party’s outstanding 
Leftist intellectual conceives the war as 
a struggle between the Revolution and 
the Counterrevolution. The former is the 
great liberating movement that began 
with Protestantism and must culminate 
in Communism. The latter is “Fascism,” 
seeking evilly to undo the achievements 
of Calvin and Cromwell, Rousseau and 
Jefferson, Robespierre and Lenin. Mr. 
Laski does not call himself a Marxist or 
Communist, but he is one; only he pre- 
fers the euphemism of “planned democ- 
racy,” and he wants the socialist state to 
come by consent rather than revolution. 
He urges the owners of productive prop- 
erty to hand it over peacefully to the 
politicians: a quiet and polite sort of 
revolution, done constitutionally by an 
Act of Parliament, that would be the 
way. And it should be done now, right 
in the midst of the war, because after- 
ward he fears we may calm down and 
lose our zeal for making all things new; 
if we don’t do it, we shall lose the war 
even though we overthrow Hitler, for 
democracy must by the very nature of 
things transform capitalism into social- 
ism or itself succumb to Fascism. That is 
the basic dogma of the book, and a very 
stale one it is in A.D. 1943. 

Laski pours much scorn upon super- 
natural religion, but urges’ that we de- 
velop a civil religion like that which 
Rousseau commended in the Social Con- 
tract. Having come to suspect that his 
sociological rationalism is getting a little 
threadbare, he wants to cloak it with the 
mystery of a religion, so that in the 
future men may turn reverently away 
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THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


The first revision of the English of our New Testament in 190 
years. It has been prepared under the direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by offering its readers 
an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly 
through THE SIGN. Every Catholic home should have a copy 
of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to 
THE SIGN. ° 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
Enclosed please find $ for which send me the following copies of the 
New Testament: 


$a% wae dC ES copies Confraternity Edition at $1.25—flexible cover, imitation 
leather, red edges. 


Pe copies Guild Edition at $3.50—flexible black leather, Levant 
grain, full gilt edges. 


sheet cen alba ebton copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 











Save Your Copies of THE SIGN Each Month for Ready Reference 


THE SIGN BINDER 


For Home and Library Use 


This new binder is in attractive imitation leather. Morocco 
grain, square corners, marble finish lined. It contains 
metal rods for the insertion of 12 copies of THE SIGN. 


Boxed and mailed, postpaid—$1.50 Order Now 
THE SIGN 


Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 
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from any questioning of the principles 
of the Revolution. While admiring Com- 
munism in Russia, he is somewhat fear- 


ful of Russia itself; Stalin, it seems, is 
a dictator than a progressive 
Mr. Laski wants to dissolve 
the British Empire, eliminate Franco 
and Salazar, raise the Left to the saddle 
in Germany, and spread New Deal 
“democracy” and international economic 
the entire world. He has 
written four hundred and _ nineteen 

pages of learned, ideological rubbish. 
ROSS HOFFMAN 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 

By Fred C. Kelly. 340 pages. Har- 

court, Brace Company. $3.50 
This is a biography that might have 
been a great biography. Unfortunately, 
much too great a space is given to 
patent squabbles and the refusal of the 
world at large, and journalists and Army 
officials in particular, to credit the fact 
that flight had been achieved. Conse- 
quently, The Wright Brothers is in large 
part a simple, and oftentimes, bald re- 
lation of aircraft facts and history, with 
little effort made to bring to the fore 
the two intrepid men behind these 
facts. Important biographical material 
about Wilbur and Orville Wright still 
remains obscure. Occasionally in this 
book we do gain glimpses of the kind, 
courteous Wrights, of their keen busi- 
ness acumen, of their long-suffering pa- 
triotism, of their steadfastness of pur- 
pose. But these traits, as it were, acci- 
dentally peek from behind accumulated 
details of numberless flights, ocean trips, 
encounters with kings and _ peasants, 
meetings with business men and poli- 
ticians. 
‘Despite the faulty craftsmanship of 
the biographer, the reader is certain to 
find within these pages much that is 
informative, much that will interest. 

DAMIAN F. RAIL, C.P. 


PRIMER FOR AMERICA 

By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. . 166 

pages. Macmillan. $2.00 
The flame which burned with a certain 
serenity in Robert Tristram Coffin’s 
Strange Holiness and Saltwater 
Farm has begun to sputter. Whoever be- 
guiled him into believing he has the 
magic to put into poetry the so-called 
American myth has apparently done 
him a disservice. 

It is evident that he set himself to the 
task with more determination than in- 
In essaying to discover what 
tick and who its folk- 
giants were, he marshals none but the 
already well-trumpted figures and offers 
little beyond the billboard traditions. 
The Daniel Boones, the Websters, the 
Dwight Moodys, the Barnums, and the 
Carrie Nations fall glowingly, if a bit 
baldly, into his gallery of national por- 


earlier 


spiration 


makes America 


traits. Along with them he sings of whale 
oil, covered wagons, red schoolhouses, 
camp meetings, country stores, galluses, 
the pony express, railroads, and the 
American genius for making gadgets. 
How he came to overlook mail order 
catalogues is a mystery. 

The poems have gusto rather than 
spontaneity. They are picturesque 
enough as recitation pieces but lack the 
authentic flavor of folk-ballads. Now and 
then a vivid flash is encountered, but too 
often the author overexalts his subject 
matter. Even barns become places “full 
of holy light” and every hired hand a 
demigod. Paternity excites him as if it 
were something new and patented in the 
U. S. A. One puts the book aside still 
unpersuaded that civilization is synony- 
mous with corn-tassels or that our robust 
national culture is rooted in nothing 
more profound than revival meetings, 
modern improvements, the circus, crack- 
erjack, and chewing gum. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


A SENSE OF HUMUS 
By Bertha Damon. 250 pages. Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50 
New Hampshire soil is reluctant garden 
land. He who would work it must use 
plenty of humus, that life-giving ingre- 
dient made up of organic matter well 
along the road to decomposition. New 
Hampshire people are as rugged as their 
soil. For example, Samule (accent on 
the second syllable), the hired man. And 
Hannah Sprague, who has the gift of 
wisdom. A Sense of Humus is an exhil- 
arating, humorous account of the au- 
thor’s life on a New Hampshire farm. 
Living so close to the soil, the author 
has acquired a “sense of humus.” “To 
have a sense of humus is to have an ap- 
preciation of the past, to realize that to 
discard the achievements and _ virtues 
slowly built up through long periods of 
human society and to attempt to live 
solely in this present is like throwing 
away humus and trying to exist in more 

or less inorganic hardpan.” 

The illustrations are done, and done 

well, by Claire Leighton. 
MARY A. DESMOND 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH BY CENTURIES 

By Joseph McSorley. 1084 pages. B. 

Hander Book Co. $7.50 
To the undergraduate student of. his- 
tory, and to the lay reader of history as 
well, one of the most vexing obstacles to 
an overall grasp is the failure of his- 
torians to correlate their particular 
fields with the vast theater of human 
activity that is world history. Just as this 
failure has tended to make too many 
American histories insular, so it has too 
often portrayed ecclesiastical history as 
though the Church had lived her life in 
a vacuum. In outlining the Church 


THE ‘f SIGN 


against the secular background through 
which she has moved down the ages, 
Father McSorlev has done a signal serv- 
ice for the student and for the general 
reader interested in this copy. 

With no pretensions to original re- 
search, the author has gathered his ma- 
terial and divided it according to cen- 
tury. But within this framework of cen- 
turies, the topical method is emploved 
so that any given subject, such as educa- 
tion, or marriage, or the Church-State 
relation can be traced consecutively. 
Each chapter concludes with a valuable 
“time chart.” Unlike most books in 
Church History, this one volume text 
lays particular stress on the Church in 
America, bringing the story right down 
to the present reign of Pius XII. The 
maps are good. There is a bibliography 
and an index. Much credit is due Father 
McSorley on this excellent product of 
his years of labor. 

DAVID BULMAN, G.P. 


THE BIBLE AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF MANKIND 


By Humphrey J. T. Johnson. 69 
pages. Burns, Oates. 4/6 net 


This book summarizes the points of 
discussion bearing on the science of 
anthropology and Sacred Scripture. 
When the author gives the Catholic 
teaching on the creation and fall of man 
he writes as a learned theologian; when 
he treats of the Neanderthal and Pilt- 
down man he writes as though he had 
just come from leaving these two gentle- 
men at the club. Close familiarity with 
anthropology goes hand in hand with a 
precise knowledge of the sense of iloly 
Scripture. For a student of the Bible de- 
siring to keep abreast of the latest find- 
ings in the science of ancient man this 
little book will prove a helpful com- 
panion. 

VICTOR J. DONOVAN, C.P. 


REVIEWERS 

Rev. Josrru B. Cover, $.T.B., Sc.Hist.D., 
F.R.HS., is Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
American Institute. 

Rev. Vicror J. Donovan, C.P., is professor 
of Sacred Scripture at the Immaculate Con- 
ception Monastery, Jamaica, L., I. 

Cuirrorp J. LAuBr, poet and author of 
Crags, is Telegraph Editor of the New York 
Times. 

Rev. RONALD Norris, C.P., author, Chi- 
nese Missionary now in the United States, 
was also a prisoner of the Japs. 

Rev. Epcar Scumirpecer, O.S.B., Ph.D., 
Director of the Family Life Bureau of the 
N.C.W.C., is the author of Cooperation, A 
Christian Mode of Industry. 

N. S. TimMAsnerr, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at the Polytechnical 
Institute of Petrograd, is now professor of 
Sociology at Fordham. 

Rev. BERTRAND WEAvER, C.P., author and 
lecturer, at present on the Passionist Mis- 
sion Band, lives in Brighton, Mass. 
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YourVacailion 


the minute you decide 
on THE FLANDERS 


With the emphasis this year on 
REST and RELAXATION, The Fian- 
ders, one of America’s distinguished 
family hotels offers everything for a 
cestful change from defense activi- 
tiles. Completely fire-proof, 


@otel Open from May 28th until late 
tm the Fall. 


American & European Plans 


i if 


On the Boardwalk 


Children 
Kspecialty 
Welcome 


«A 





OCEAN CITY, 


61 








St. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,,c"vi"s., 
Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 

Sorrowful Mother. 4 up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 











Devin Clare Residence 


415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 


One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 














VOCATIONS 








DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A 


We welcome to our Society zealous young men anx- 
lous to — their lives as a Priests to the 





ar’ 
iaaalien of the fait 


to the cause of the Catholic Press 


retrea’ lectures; to the 
and of cspirants to the priesthood: 


Graduates of the elementary heme “and such as have 
had some or complete high school or college, or are 


adviinced in years, are welcome to corres 


receive special courses. If 


are Soe, pest Se pay 
full fees we shall seek to so) Ang your problem through the 


aid of special benefactors. 


pond immedi- 
ately. Advanced students _ CoBetens in a n a 
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the 





uch as have had six years of Latin enter the noviti- 
address be- 


ate ‘immediately. No charges. Write to the 
low indicating age and extent x? aan an 


THER ' tama SOCIETY OF THE a SAVI 


PRIEST? 


OR A 
SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER? 
If you do not on yourself called to the hol: 
wish to consec 








riesthood, and y rate yourse’ 
2 oa. S then the * Brotherhood is the vocation 

If you know a ine. offer it to God. If 
have no trade, hall one. dur 
Lay-Brothers are co-ai tles with 0 ad priests. 
There are no to the address below 





Write 
for our booklet ‘The Galvatorian Brother.” 





OR 
NAZIANZ, WISCONSIN 











SALVATORIAN SEMINAR 
Missionary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN of the Sacred Heart 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 


St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 














The HOLY CROSS BROTHERS 


Offer complete high school and university 
training to young men interested in the re- 
ligious life. The Brothers are engaged in 
teaching, clerical work, and trades. 

Write for free booklet 
Brother Theophane, c.s.c. Brother Emil, c.s.c. 


ox ox 
Watertown, Wisconsin Valatie, New York 








Saint Gemma’'s 
League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
Month of July, 1943 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 





They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, il. 



























































nepal POPE Cree 6,125 DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 
i i f f d C 1, i 
Vee a Sansone ci! gitdSt | | Sandldates who wish {0 fallow the Litiie Power 
Visits to B. Sacrament ...... 30,081 of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- - 
Holy Hour ............. <4 1,221 vation of souls. Kindly apply to Is our Lord calling you to save souls? 
Spiritual Communions ...... 30,432 Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J. a The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
Benediction Services ........ 2,408 Woventoss, witenuees Wis. cr te Roverend sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
4 Mother Superior, Carmei D.C. J., St. es Home They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 

Sacrifices, Sufferings ........ 22,634 10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Me. ‘ sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 
Stations of the Cross ..... eee $218 REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 17,106 St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 
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Version cof the millions of pagan souls particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 
College of Mount Saint Vincent , 
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China. ” New York, 63, N. Y. Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, East 
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| St. Leo College Preparatory Schoo | 


Conducted by the Benedictine 
Is the only Catholic Boarding High School 
for Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 
Seventh Grade Through High School. 
Accredited. 
For complete information address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 


MOUNT ST.JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from East to West coast; Central BR... So. 
Amer Scientific, Classical, and Business courses— 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle States ‘Association 
and Maryland. All‘ major sports, band. orchestra. 
Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimore, Md., for catalog. 


ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY 


Portland, Maine 
A select boarding school and day school, 
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con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited by the 
Catholic University of America, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Board. Beautifully situated three 
miles from the city, in extensive grounds. Ele- 
mentary and High School Departments. 


Address Directress 


~ MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Mt. Washington, Baltimore, Maryland 
; Resident and Day Students 
Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
ral Arte-—transfer and terminal; Pre-professional 
nology, nursing, | occupational theraey indus- 
reparation for 





Courses: Libe 
—medical t 

















try Mus 
and | 
talog on request. Address Registrar. 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy of the 
Union in the United States. 
High School—Four year course. 


MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA COLLEGE 


ATCHISON, KANS. 
A centrally secure location Fifty miles from Kansas City 
1D a 










and 
Association, ion a American 
y the University Ss, by the e Boa 

and affiliated with the Catholic University 


ola is a C Sy College for women 
ed by the Be nedictiné Siste 


For catalogue, ohio. The Dean 








Weston, 


REGIS COLLEGE scscttesen 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 


nee, for Home Economics, for Social 
Service and Pre-medical are off b : 


Fer cataleg, address the Registrar 

















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 

Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonw 

of Mass sachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Aiiiated 

ith the Catholic ey need of America. Pogistened 
the University of the State of New York. wwe hd 
_—— — . a caaee and New Eng- 

i Association. 0 Olleges and Secondary Schools 

‘Resid dent and non-resident students 


in th 
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Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal students. 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 

















COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre- -medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A.., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











Highland Falls, 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “ser: 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 











DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; 
all sports; small classes; supervised study. 
6th to 10th Grades 
Address: Headmaster, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded in 1841 - Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 

Fordham College. Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. 

Heke College, Evening Division 
School of Business 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 

At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. 
School of Education 
School of Law 

At 134 East 39 St., New York City. 
School of Social Service 


Four Residence Halls for 























Men: St. 


John’s Hall; Bishops’ Hall; St. Rob- 
ert’s Hall; Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious 


Women: St. Mary’s Hall. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND ACCELERATED 
TIME SCHEDULE FOR WAR DURATION 
Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request 








COINDRE HALL 
Boarding School for Boys—3A to 8B 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Seared Heart 
On Huntington a oe oa, 0. ¥. 





Huntington, L.1.N.Y 














MANHATTANVILLE 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


announces the establishment of 


THE ALOYSIA HARDEY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


in co-operation with 


St. Clare’s and St. Francis’ Hospitals. 
First session July 6 to August 28, 1943. 


Registration open now for resident and 
day students. 
A limited number of scholarships 
are available. 


For further information apply to 
the Committee on Admissions. 


The Aloysia Hardey School of Nursing, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
West 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 
Telephone EDgecombe 4-1500. 
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LA SALLE 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. ms hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. = og ag rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 


MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


jattsburgh, N 
Catholic BOARDING ScroGL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School Department- 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
“Where Boys are glad to return’ Talkies weekly 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Day Pupils and Boarders 
Courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors 

















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 














tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 





SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercia 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Lega! and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


For further infermatien address the 


Adrian 
Michigan 


1 Education, Teacher Training, 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 














Peronige of our advertisers helpe Tun Sicn 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development in an atmosphere healthful, distine- 
tive, Catholic. Courses: college preparatory, aca- 
demic, music, art, home economics. State chartered. 
Accredited. Athletics. os through high 
school. Illustrated booklets. 


Sisters of St. Deminic 


















College of New Rochelle 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns for Boys Fa 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees ° : Address 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 7 pone Shae “ Direct 
‘ Westchester C ty—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City —_ 





MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 

















ly 

















Offers A.B. and B.S. Degre 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. ¥. Rosemont, Pa. 
ComneUSES BY THE SISTEE:S OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Educat P 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. suisse 


Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Conducted the Beieions & he Soule of the 

Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic W: 

iyi mia with y ihe las of the’ state of Penn- 

sylvan: power confer 

One half hour from Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 

Grand Central Station students. “at tuated poe from Philadelphia 
New York City on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 





Address Registra: 




















ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 


Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal_and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. —— 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoo’ 


Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 








SETON HILL COLLEGE siinstivania 
Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 


and Social Service. Teacher Education. 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 














GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
training, secretarial studies, | 
library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 


Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 























NAZARETH HALL Military School 


Grand Rapids, Ohio 
A country school for boys in the grades conducted 
by the Ursuline Nuns. Well-equipped buildings. 
A mile and a quarter river frontage. 
Riding—rowing—all outdoor sports. 
Resident Coach. Terms moderate. 


Por catalog write the 
Directress, Nazareth Hall Military School 
Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee Grand Rapids, Ohio 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School. State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 











PORTSMOUTH - 
PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
Conducted by Benedictine Monks as- 
sisted by lay masters. Prepares for all 
colleges and technical schools. 7th and 
8th grades and high school courses. 
Classical curriculum with additional op- 
portunities for Mathematics and Physics. 
Good facilities for athletics. 225 acres. 
Farm conducted by school. 





“Parents have a right to the train- St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


‘ing of their children, but the instruc- Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


wen — “ — be in accord Co-elnéattonsl Bay Sched Residence for GIRLS 
with the en for which by God's High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
blessing it was begotten.” credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 


—Porr Leo Xill of Secondary Schools. 
Address: The Registrar 











Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of. our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. a. C. D. McCarthy, Rev. William Scullen, Rev. Patrick C. Conway, Rev. Charles 
P. Heaney, Rev. Peter P. Hussey. 


Mother M. Blanche, O.P., Sr. Angela yy Sr. M. Magdalen, Sr. M. Enrica, Sr. M. 
Dolorosa, Sr. M. Beatrice (Gority), Sr. M. Rosin 


Bernard Heeran, Anna Claren, Elmer J. eee: Sara Wall, Mrs. Thomas Butler, Nora 
Cody, Frank McGarrity, Mrs. Joseph Rice, Patrick J. Mahoney, Ellen Flannery. 


Thomas S. Miles, Louise O. Ostermayer, Ellen Horan, Mary eee oA Michael J. Carroll, 
Mary A. Hurley, Mrs. Michael J. Hogan, Elizabeth S. Gibbons, Ellen Girvan, Bernard Higgins. 


Charles Ramser, Thomas F. Kilcoyne, Alice G. Campbell, Mary De Mars, Cornelius Sullivan, 
Sarah E. Richards, Mary Russell, Phoebe A. Reed, Peter Andrews, Mrs. J. J. Flannery. 


Philip W. Bonengel, Thomas Byrnes, Mary W. Trousdell, Bernard W. Verhey, Willard Hop- 
5. Mary J. Cavanagh, Jeanne Melski, Susanna Shoenhamer, Laura Harvey Cain, James 
enney. 


Mrs. Joseph Stehlik, Emma Astarita, John W. Sheehan, August Benzin, William Sullivan, 
Mr. Murphy, August Beckman, James Maloney, Mr. O. de St. Aubin, Ellen A. Hannigan. 


Marcella Stapleton, Margaret L. Howard, Patrick McGovern, Mrs. Patrick McGovern, 
Martha B. Moran, Robert Megarity, Peter Jacob, Mary B. McFadden, Mrs. John J. McLaughlin. 


Martha Ryan, Michael J. Ruddy, Jane G. Hickey, John Dangmann, Walter Power, Bernard 
Wefers, Rudolph Vizay, Henry Wefers, Margaret C. Boehm, Mrs. John Dwyer. 


Louis Gerne, Joseph Gerne, John Brennan, Minnie E. McCarthy, Beulah Reis, Joseph 
Dominick Ercole, Margaret O'Neil, George Berg, Grace Connors, Patrick Donoghue. 


Karl Scherschel, James Faulkner, Mary McKaig, Charlotte Purslow, Mary Kato, Catherine 
Halton, David James Stanley, Mary R. Fox, Dennis Cullinan, Michael Rohe. 


Mary A. Beck, John J. Kramer, Hannah McCormick, Patrick Nugent, - K. Shea, Denis 
= Eva I. Twohig, Louis Deminski, Johanna Summers, Anna . Lunz 


Mrs. F. O. Feigert. Mary A. Walker, James Buckley, James F. Rowley, Catherine Dolan 
Murphy. Catherine T. Sheehan, Anna Marie Schreck Schopmann, Patrick Hoynes, James 
Rei 


James E. Coyne, Patrick Mulroy, Thomas McAdam, Gearye e P. Field, Nellie B. Seeperee, 
Dr. John J. Hickey, Michael Coll, Anna Walter, Margaret O’ eill, Joseph H. Sutt 


Emily L. Peake, Tillie Agnes Carroll, Raymond G. Carberry, Arthur W. sale ogy pean Anna 
Hekker, Anton Soppa, John Garda 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. _—Amen. 




















Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


FICTION IN FOCUS 


(Continued from first page) 


farm. They are decent folk, independent 
and self-respecting, and their love for 
one another is as strong as it is unosten- 


tatious. 

Spring brings prospects of labor and 
promise of a harvest. But it also brings 
the near certainty of a flood. Sky and 
river are anxiously watched, and the 
indications of the familiar disaster ap- 


pear. The whole community prepares 


for the grim event. Livestock and house- 
hold furnishings are loaded onto primi- 
tive houseboats. The waters rise, and 


the Drindles take a last look at house 
and barn, wondering whether these will 
be standing when the flood is over. 
The successive stages of this recurrent 
trial are graphically depicted. Tragedy 
strikes at this and that neighbor. But 
the community works together like one 
man. Co-operation, kindness, generosity 
lighten the days of streaming skies and 
rioting rivers. As always, the deluge 
ends, and the indomitable Drindles re- 
turn to the land, tried but not broken. 
(Macmillan, $2.50) 


Starbuck by John Selby 

> The author of this piece about a 
great American pianist has loaded his 
several chapters to the bursting point 
but has failed to set them in motion. 
The result resembles a packed freight 
train standing fixedly on a siding. 

Brant Starbuck, born out of wedlock, 
is, at an early age, recognized as a super- 
lative musician. He is cinematically 
handsome and lucky. His study with the 
finest of masters is financed by a wealthy 
automobile manufacturer. Brant’s prog- 
ress is phenomenal: he bowls over 
teachers, critics, the public, and every- 
one who comes into his personal life. 
When World War I comes along and 
the United States is involved, he enlists 
in the Navy, despite the bitter protests 
of his beautiful wife. She leaves him. 
In service one of his hands is perma- 
nently injured. But he collects half a 
million in insurance, rebuids a spacious 
southern mansion, takes up conducting, 
and is rejoined by his wife. 

There is nothing so hard to do in 
fiction as the portrait of an artistic 
giant. Mr. Selby’s try is not even a near 
miss. Brant is more wooden than the 
piano which he is supposed to wake to 
exquisite life. It is impossible to be- 
lieve for an instant in the genius of 
this callow Adonis who is always get- 
ting off profundities such as “Gosh,” 
“Boy oh boy,” “Golly,” “Hot dog.” His 
passion and his agony of soul are un- 
The characters clumsily 
group about him are equally lumber- 
like. 

Every now and then the author sees 
fit to whip up a scene blazing with lust. 


convincing. 


Sure enough, as the result of one of 
these bouts, Brant understands things 
in music which previously were beyond 
his grasp. Sin is the key to art. These 


lubricous interludes remind one of 
nothing so much as a farmer’s periodi- 
cally throwing garbage to the pigs. Dis- 
tasteful, but it enables the proprietor 
to bring home the bacon. As is the case 
in so many novels which run to the 
naturalistic, there are great gobs of 
sentimentality. 

(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.75) 


Trio by Dorothy Baker 


> One of the persons who make up the 
trio of the title is, by her own admis- 
sion, a fallen-away Catholic. She is a 
young girl, lovely but weak, who is 
scandalovusly involved with a masterful 
French woman. She falls in love with a 
boy of her own age and wants desper- 
ately to get away from her captor. Two 
crises face the French woman simul- 
taneously: one is the defection of her 
protégée, the other is the exposure of 
her much-discussed book as_ largely 
plagiarized. She fights fiercely, using 
every possible weapon, whatever its legit- 
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imacy, and, having won a small meas- 
ure of consolation, kills herself. 

The theme of this book is unpleasant 
and sensational. It can be said for the 
author that, whereas she makes no at- 
tempt to conceal what it is she is treat- 
ing, she never indulges in a single leer. 
She writes exceptionally well, but it ap- 
pears that she is trying to use the play- 
wright’s technique rather than the nov- 
elist’s. This novel has an artificial, 
static, and talky quality which seems to 
be the result of keeping within the 
limitations imposed by a stage. In the 
main, the characters are amoral, but 
there are some striking passages in 
which the bewildered girl wakens to the 
falseness and the rottenness of the so- 
called “higher morality.” A subject 
more suitable for the confessional or 
the psychiatrist’s sanctum is here han- 
dled with restraint; nevertheless, it can 
do great harm. 

(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) 


Katherine Christian by Hugh Walpole 


> Hugh Walpole had not completed . : 


his Herries series when he died. Five 
swollen volumes had already appeared, 
and the author’s plans called for three 
more. The present work is a_prelimi- 
nary draft of the sixth. A genealogical 
tangle and the ponderous trappings of 
historical fiction hobble it. It is so dis- 
jointed that it must have been the au- 
thor’s intention to do extensive polishing, 

Katherine Christian is an adventuress 
tediously involved with the Herries and 
the court of James I of England. The 
time is the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The unhappy tenure of the 
Stuarts is beginning. James I is a prin- 
cipal character, and, in the main, is well 
presented. Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, 
and Milton are distantly viewed. It is 
Oliver Cromwell, among the historical 
personages, who looms largest, wearing 
a hero’s halo. It is scarcely fair to judge 
the fictional figures and their muddled 
story, so obviously embryonic is this 
novel. It reveals Sir Hugh’s competence, 
but it also betrays at its most unguarded 
all that was pedestrian in his writing. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 


Late and Soon by E. M. Delafield 


> The reader may be startled by the 
first pages of this book, for these stir 
memories of the adroitly written novels 
of upper-class English life that were a 
staple in the years before the global 
social, economic, and political dynamite 
shattered those remnants of the pre- 
1914 world which survived the last war. 
The style is like a charming and beau- 
tifully inflected voice which makes trivi- 
alities momentarily impressive. The 
people are the very best, so far as name 
and position go, with a sprinkling of 
others inferior in blood and breeding 
and one aristocratic young lady who 
wants to swim in the gutter without 
forfeiting any of her family privileges. 
The setting is the familiar country- 
house. But the ugly and exacting -pres- 
ent obtrudes itself upon the scene, and 
the moral code by which the characters 
live is that harsh, post-Christian one 
which gives the same illusion of utter 
freedom and produces the same effects 
as a ruinous drug. 

The coincidence-propped plot has to 
do with a woman of forty-four whose 
marriage was a disappointment but who 
has a previous love to remember as flaw- 
less. The man of that episode comes 
back into her life as her daughter's 
lover. When he meets the mother once 
more, they resume where they had left 
off. This involves pain, misunderstand- 
ings, a family tempest. But all ends well 
for the aging romancers. A deft per- 
formance of a familiar routine, this 
novel has some original touches and a 
stifling lot of immoralizing by over- 
articulate people. 

(Harpers. $2.50) 
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No. 440/13 


No. 440/13 — Genuine 
black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and 
design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red un- 
der gold edges, silk book- 
EEE ccccccevcece 1.50 





No. 440/75 (Moire Lined) 
No.440/76( Leather Lined) 
No. 440/75 -DeLuxe edition, 
genuine black Morocco leather, 
red under gold edges, hand 
tooled rolled-gold border on in- 
side of front and back cover, 
title on backbone stamped in 
gold. LINED WITH SILK 
MOIRE, silk bookmarks 3.50 
No. 440/76—Same as No. 440/75 
except LINED WITH GENU- 
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SUNDAY MISSAL 


No. 440/UKLB Durable Khaki Folder containing Khaki 
bound Missal and Rosary, constructed to withstand un- 
usual wear, reinforced with substantial lining... 2.00 


No. 440/UNLB (for Navy) Same as No. 440/UKLB. 2.00 


First Sunday After Easter (White) 


FOR TODAY: Despite all CONVing; 
doubting Thomases ar, ng 
proof “] will not believe.” We should - “till 


s, 
saying, 4. of the believing Thomas, eet 


the words God,” as often as w, My 
Lond ooo the Diessed Sacrament. \“t Ow 
© Beginning of Mass, page 27. 


INTROIT + 1 Peter 2 


% luia, alleluia, alle ~ 
I’ Ps. Rejoice to q.* 


2 


Thomas * d to the So, 5 
enewered - My OTs an see 
Lord and My God c, 
@ Kyrie and Gloria, see page 32. 

PRAYER 


RANT, we beseech Thee, 
G mighty God, that we who hay 


been celebrating the Paschal Festivitic® 


h Thy bounty, ever ret,: 
thew aoct both in life and in converse. 
tion. Through Our Lord, etc. S. Amen, 4 


Above reproduction less 


than actual size 





Printed throughout in Red and Black—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 


* “Il PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE 
TYPE throughout. Printed throughout in Red and 


Black. This is an important feature for a Pocket 
Prayer Book. Size 3% x 54%”. 


* “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete Ameri- 
can-made Sunday Missal 


“PREFACES.” 


* “NEW TESTAMENT”’—The New Revised Text of 
the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


* “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 
this Sunday Missal the latest and most up-to-date 
book obtainable today. 


*% “LITURGICAL CALENDAR’’—good for the next 
10 years—is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy, 
and is a guide to what Mass the Priest is saying 


at the Altar. 


It has 14 


"I PRAY THE MASS” @ 


ORDER BY NUMBER * AVOID DELAY 
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DAY MISSA 


URGENT! Postal Regulation 


Order No. 19687 requires that no parcels shall 
be accepted for dispatch to any A.P.O. address 
(for Army personnel outside continental 
U.S.A.) unless they contain articles sent at 
specific written request of addressee, approved 
by his battalion or similar unit commander. 


We advise that your friends and relatives in 
Army service be supplied NOW with Missals 
and rosaries while they are still in the United 
States. 

For overseas shipment written request must 
come from addressee as stated above. This reg- 
ulation does not apply to the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 







































2 
we * 1 John 5 : 
ELOVED: All that is born 

overcomes the world; and thie a 
ye victory that overcomes the world, our 
faith. Who is there that overcomes the 
ao if not he who believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God? This is he who came 
water and in blood, Jesus Christ; not 
jn the water only, but in the water and 
in the blood. And it is the Spirit that bears 
witness that Christ is the truth. For there 
wre three that bear witness in héaven: 
¢ Father, the Word and the Holy Spirit: 
and these three are one. And there are 
ree that bear witness on earth: the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood; and 
pene three are one. If we receive the 
witness of men, the witness of God is 
ter; for this is the witness of God 
‘hich is greater, that he has borne wit- 
ness concerning his Son. He who believes 
in the Son of God has the witness of God 

in himself. S. Thanks be to God. % 


ALLELUIA + Matthew 28 
LLELUIA, alleluia. On the day 

of My Resurrection, Says the 

Lord, I will go before you into Galilee. 
Alleluia. After eight days, the doors 
peing closed, Jesus stood in the midst of 


Spanish and French editions available 
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FB68 ( FIVE ) 49/48 WIRELESS VIA MACKAY RADIO = KUNMING 


MAY 11 1820 = 
EMMANUEL TRAIN@R = 
MISSION PROCURATOR ( UNISNCITY NU ) 
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= BECAUSE 9F PREVAILING WARTIME CONDITI®@NS IN CHINA AND 
STEADILY MOUNTING COST 8F LIVING AS INDICATED IN MY LETTER 
| EARNESTLY BEG IN MY NAME AND IN THE NAME OF @UR MISSIONARIES 


FOR TWENTY TH9USAND D@LLARS 


= BISH9P %GARA «o 


A reminder to us that we asked a great deal from our readers when we pre- 
sented them with this urgent plea from our Missionary Bishop. We can never 
forget the warm friendliness of your response. We are as grateful for each 


donation we have received as we are for the total sum of all of them. 


A reminder to the great number of 
our readers who have been so beset 
with their own work and cares that 
they have not yet had an opportunity 
to send an offering. So great a need 
as Bishop O’Gara’s leaves room for 


everyone to help. 


If you have not yet responded, please 
send your offering today to the 


BISHOP O'GARA EMERGENCY FUND 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 








